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THE LAKE STREET CATASTROPHE. 





In the last issue of Tok SPECTATOR, we com- | 


mented on the lessons of the Farwell hall fire, 
in its relations both to private interest and to 
public safety. We are glad to think that our ar- 
ticle possessed a value,—both from the fact that 


it has been, in part, the occasion of many ac- | 


knowledgements from the east of the value of 
our journal; and, especially, because, as the 
Christian association management officially an- 
nounces, an effort is to be made to avoid in the 
new structure the most of the defects which we 
rebuked in the old. It is proposed to guard the 
passage-way more perfectly ; to multiply avenues 
of egress ; to place the hall nearer the ground; 


and to do away with the dormitories in the space | 


above it. 

About the time that we went to press, there 
occurred another fire, the most destructive with 
which Chicago has ever been visited. We pur- 
pose in this article to point out,—nothing extenu- 
ating, nor setting down aught in malice,—some 
of the lessons of that catastrophe. And they are 
lessons which almost equally concern municipal 
fire management, the interests and duties of 
builders and owners of blocks, the welfare and 
very existence of the insurance companies, and 
last, but not least, the province of the newspaper 
press in our community. 

Upon this latter topic, we had something to 


was well known to be very unsubstantial. That 
the front had no proper backing of masonry ; 
_ that the partition walls, originally very thin, had 
been completely “ honey-combed” for the ac- 
| commodation of occupants; that the floors were 
too light for the immense weights imposed upon 
| them; that,in the case of the other buildings 
“destroyed, they likewise abounded not only in 
| thin partition walls, but in winter-built external 
| walls, in unprotected windows, in wooden corni- 
| ces inviting the flames, and in tar and-felt roofs ;— 
of all this the newspapers were as well aware 
before, as after the casualty. But they kept a 
| lazy or indifferent silence until the fire occurred, 
| resulting in turning a score of great business 
| houses—embracing almost every branch of 
| wholesale trade—out of doors; in destroying 
| more than two millions of property, and almost 
| beggaring some of our best houses; and in bring- 
ing a few insurance companies to the verge of 
insolvency. Then, all at once, the papers exhib- 
ited a fiery zeal, which burst out no less fiercely,— 
and was even sooner spent,—than the conflagra- 
tion which they chronicled in so sensational a 
manner. Like Senator Wade they “ took a long 
jump forward,”—albeit scarcely a month has 
| elapsed before they are back, as silent and deco- 
rous as ever, at their point of departure. Now 
two or three columns a day of reflection and 
suggestion, on the heels of a great catastrophe, 
are a very good thing. It is no more than the 
culpable negligence, the criminal false economy 
of builders and owners deserve. But this alone 
is not the true policy of the press, which is, in 
regard to these great, standing, ever-impending 
dangers to life and property,—dangers which 


which it removed,—to persist from day to day, 
/and week to week, and season to season, in say- 
ing here a little and there a little, in giving line 
| upon line and precept upon precept. The truth 
| is, that the same kind of buildings are going up 


every day — notably thin, flimsy, feeble, winter- 


| built structures, which it is a wonder do not fall 
by their own weight. Into such, amid the inces- 
sant and growing demand for business accommo- 
| dations, our merchants are constantly putting 
‘their stocks; themselves taking what proportion 
of the risks the insurance companies are not dis- 


bankruptcy by any one of a thousand petty ac- 
cidents which the stupidity, carelessness, or haste 
of employees may cause, ‘ 

In the second place, as regards the insurance 





say last month; and have found no reason, as | 


yet, to reconsider our remarks as to the unanimity 
with which our daily journals ate their own 
words, and discredited the assertions of their re- 
porters in regard to the Farwell hall fire. In 
their treatment of the Lake street conflagration, 
the newspapers make an exhibition which, if less 
apparently obsequious, is quite as ridiculous. 
The Burch building was put up a dozen years 
ago, in speculative times, and though very showy, 


| hinted at last month. 





companies, we are disposed to reiterate what we 
They have an interest in 
doing far more than merely taking the compara- 
tively safe risks, among the many bad and in- 
different ones offered. It would be greatly to 
their advantage if they could devise some means 


| by which to prevent what it is their interest and 


province, equally with that of owners of build- 
ings and stocks, to cure. This, not only because 
it would render their business more profitable, 


existed before the Lake street fire, and but few of | 


posed to assume ;—both liable to be brought to | 


/on the basis of risks actually taken, but would 
| greatly increase the number of these. Our 
/municipal government seems to despair of doing 
| any thing by way of enlarged fire-limits, and im- 
| proved building and inspection ordinances ; and 
has suggested the opinion that more can be ac- 
complished in this direction by voluntary asso- 
_ ciation, than by legislation. We do not think 
so. Voluntary association can do something ; 
but it can do much, only where it has compre- 

| hensive, wise, exacting laws to appeal to, and an 
efficient, incorruptible police to see that they are 
obeyed. Give us better ordinances relative to 
building,—what materials shall be used, how 
they shall be put tegether, at what seasons differ- 
ent classes of structures may be built, what in- 
flexible arrangements shall be made in regard to 
_ heating, ventilation, and water supply ; then en- 
join the board of fireand police to exercise the 
necessary supervision, making provisions for the 
appointment of a sufficient number of experi- 
enced, incorruptible, energetic men for that pur- 
pose ; with these, let the insurance companies co- 
operate through authorized agents and commit- 
tees,—seeing that no law is ignored, seeing that 
every law is fully obeyed, prompt to punish 
every neglect or infraction of existing laws, and 
free to suggest new ones to provide for contin- 
gencies not anticipated. There is nothing vis- 
ionary about this, It is practicable,—and it 
| opens the way, and the only certain way, to re- 
move the burden of loss which falls equally upon 
the municipality, upon our business men, and 
upon the best classes of our insurance compa- 
nies. In this connection, and in conclusion upon 
this head, we desire to say a plain word to our 
municipal fire management. The introduction 
of steam fire engines, a paid fire department, and 
an improved (and peerless) system of water sup- 
ply, has certainly not been attended with the 
highest results which might have been antici- 
pated. This is due, not only to the imperfect 
character of many of our buildings, but to the 
fact that the city has failed to make the most of 
improvements that promised so much. In the 
| first place, the water supply is altogether inade- 
quate. It ought not be necessary, at any time,— 
especially on so cold a night as that of the Lake 
street fire,—to send water through a quarter of a 
mile of hose. It seemed at one time, on that ter- 

| rible night, as though the frost would render the 
department powerless, and leave the flames to 
rage without let or hindrance. Fire hydrants 
should be at least doubled in the business parts 
of the city. Then, in the next place, the fire en- 
| gines are neither numerous enough nor powerful 
‘enough. A few at least of the strongest that are 
/manufactured should be added to the force, so 
that the upper story and roof of the highest 
block can be readily commanded from the ground, 
In passing, in the next place, to a considera- 
_tion of the defective character of most of the 
| buildings consumed in the Lake street fire, we 
‘approach a topic apparent in every body’s mind, 
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and whose importance removes it altogether | just as well be built for half a century as for a 


from the range of the trite and the common- 
place. But if it is really in every body’s mind, 
why do not those who are apparently most con- 
cerned in it pay more attention to it? Why do 


| 
| 


men continue, in the absence of a compelling | 


law, or in spite of such laws as we have, to con- 
struct these huge “ traps,” in which human life 
and property are alike caught and annihilated? 
Of course the chief motive finds its evil root in 


human greed,—especially in a desire for returns, | 


| insurance, the losses from the total failure of | 


which is impatient of moderate and remote re- | 


sults. The capitalist wants to get his money 
back, with large interest thereon, in a few years. 


Instead of rearing a structure which shall stand | 


all his life, and be as good as new after a score 
of years, bringing moderate returns at first, but 


sure in the end to yield a princely income, he | 


constructs at slight expense a sham edifice, 
whose substance is as slight as its show is super- 
ficial ; and for this he charges the same rental 
that he would receive if it were a first-class 
structure. The business of Chicago has been so 


great, that no open door has long waited for an | 


occupant; and the tendency, largely due to this 
fact, has received ever-fresh impetus from the 
facility with which insurance risks to nearly, 
and sometimes more, than the value of the 
property, could be effected. 
were often in irresponsible companies; or were 
oppressive tosubstantial and honest companies,— 
the owner was quite willing to share a risk in an 
enterprise which seemed to have so many chan- 
ces in its favor. So long as this state of things 


No matter that these | 


continues, we could scarcely look for better | 


buildings. The insurance companies have now 
put their foot down, however, and will do so still 
more emphatically, we trust ; and when this is 
done with a unanimity and decision that “‘ means 
business,” we shall speedily chronicle the era of 
better buildings. Indications of its advent are 
happily not wanting among us. Among blocks 
now building, there is one which stands pre- 
eminent, as in many respects realizing what 
such a structure, if not absolutely “fire- 


proof,” should be—the Palmer block on State | 


and Washington streets. Here are thick, self- 


supporting outer walls; partition walls which | 


no heat can penetrate; all held together by a 
vast mass of iron frame work ; floors, five sto- 
ries from the ground, as unyielding as those of 
the basement; while, examining the exterior of 
the structure, the eye rests on nothing by which 
fire could communicate with the interior. 
First National bank building, which is to occupy 


| business,—we should have an aggregate every 


decade. Tenants could well afford, in the com- | 
parative absence of risks to stock, and in lesser 
rates of insurdnce which would obtain, to pay | 
enough more rental, if more is required than | 
now, to warrant the erection exclusively of just | 
such buildings within fire limits. If we were to | 
reckon the entire losses of such fires as those we | 
have been subject to,—the cost of higher 


companies, from suspension of business, and the 
loss to the multitude of employees thrown out of 


ten years perhaps, which would have sufficed, 
in addition to the money originally expended, to 
give us a city of iron, stone and brick, inde- 
structible by fire. To these should be added the 
increased expenses of our present fire depart- | 
ment, which are ultimately a tax on business | 
profits, and which the better system we commend | 
would relieve us of. When it is considered into 

what forms of beauty as well as use, indestructi- | 
ble materials of iron, stone and terra cotta (of | 
which we are beginning to manufacture corni- 

ces, window caps, and other ornamental projec- | 


| tions,) may be moulded, there seems nothing lack- 


| ing to the complete fulfillment of the practical con- 


ditions of the problem. Some of the papers, in 
their war on window ornaments of this kind, 
have displayed a zeal not according toknowledge | 
in the assertion of the “ uselessness” not only, 

but the architectural superfluousness of caps, 

cornices, etc. It is not necessary to ignore 

the esthetic taste which from time immemorial | 
has thus sought to relieve lofty exteriors of their | 
bareness and monotony. Another morning pa- | 
per, speaking of the Mansard roof, after asserting 
that “ with the exception that not so much wood 
is used in Paris for the purposes of mere show, 


_ the system of construction in that city is no bet- 


| ter than thesystem of construction in Chicago !”"— 


thinks that conflagrations might here, as there, | 
be “almost unknown,” had we her “ wonderful 
police organization.” The sole difficulty with 
this assertion is that it is nottrue. Paris is bet- 
ter built; and the occasions of fire, owing to the | 
superior mildness of the climate, the greater 
density of population, and the more substantial | 
character of the structures,—are far less frequent | 
and serious than with us. With her better system 
of construction, a police organization modeled on 


_her “ wonderful” plan, would undoubtedly give | 


The | 


the corner between these two fronts, is to be ab- | 
solutely fire-proof. That is, in addition to sub- | 


stantial outer and partition walls, protecting 
shutters, and an uninflammable cornice and 
roof, its floors will be of tile, laid on iron joists 
(filled in with mortar), which will be coy- 
ered with an iron ceiling; while the stair- 
ways, etc., will be constructed of iron, the 
same material being used in the decorations. 
The burning of a stock of goods in such a struc- 
ture can do no irreparable damage to the build- 
ing; while the chances of conflagration, if 
proper attention is paid to the heating apparatus 


us the same immunity from fires which that capi- 
tal enjoys. 

We are clearly approximating, however 
slowly, that result. This is, undoubtedly, to be 
said: that the Burch building, erected as al- 
ready stated a half score of years ago in the light 
but showy style of those speculative times, has 
not been the model on which our business blocks | 
have generally been built. A dozen fires have | 
occurred on Lake, South Water and other heavy | 


_ streets within a few months; and in nearly every | 


and the flues, will be reduced to the very small | 


minimum of fires resulting from the carlessness 
of employees and the work of the incendiary. 


Such a building will be as good fifty years hence | 


as now. And, under proper municipal regula- 


tions, these substantial parts of our city might | We believe that public sentiment in our commu- | found who have the hardihood to deny the ab- 


case the fire has been prevented from extending | 
to adjoining buildings not only, but from the floors | 
of the same building. But this is not all; for, as 
it curiously happened, several buildings of more 
modern construction were destroyed at the same 
time with the Burch building, the fire having 
originated within themselves. 

In conclusion, let us reiterate: the future of 
our city is in its own hands,—in the hands not | 


of its citizens merely, but of the municipality. | 


| miums—either five or seven, we believe. 


nity earnestly, importunately demands more 
rigid fire ordinances and a more vigorous ep. 
forcement thereof; and this demand is heartily 
seconded by the insurance companies, which 
would be heartily glad to charge lower rates, in the 
event of a reduction of risks. It rests with our 
municipal government to respond to this wide- 
spread imperative demand. Chicago, in spite of 


all that natural location and co-operating artifi- } 


cial thoroughfares have done, can not always re- 
main indifferent to the good opinion of capital- 
ists and business men, as respects provisions for 
their security here in the natural course of in- 
vestment and trade. She must not only win 
them hither by her attractions of locality and 
enterprise, but she must keep them here by the 
liberality and wisdom which she shows in pro- 
viding for security of life and property. The 
insurance business has taken on an aspect in keep- 
ing with the imposing character of enterprise 
among us; but, as a rule, in spite of all its fair 
appearances it has not been a paying business, 
A few companies have realized a pittance of one 
or two per cent., or less, on their investments; 
but the majority of the one hundred companies 
doing business here, have nothing to show for 


three years’ labor,—not a few having failed even 
| to pay their way. 
courages the best companies from entering 


Such a state of things dis- 
the 
field, except on terms so exacting as to be re- 
garded as “‘extortionable,” in the hasty ill-con- 
sidered opinion of the press and public at large. 





SUICIDE: WHAT IS IT? 





WITHIN the past few years, there seems to have 
been a marked change in the position of life 
insurance companies with regard to suicide ; for, 


| whereas they formerly, with one accord, refused 


to pay losses incurred by this means, on the the- 


| ory of its criminal nature, they now, almost as 


uniformly expunge this exemption from their 
policies, or, on the ground of the suicidal act 
being accepted as an evidence of insanity, treat 
it as a dead letterin practice. This abandonment 
of the old rule commenced with a New York 
company, which ceased contesting the payment 
of losses incurred by suicide, provided the insured 
party had paid a certain number of annual pre- 
Surely 
the annals of life insurance can produce no 
greater instance of absurdity than this. If sui- 
cide is a crime at all, why is it less so after paying 
seven premiums? If it be the evidence of dis- 
ease at all, why is it more so after this magical 
number of premiums shall have been paid? 
This practice simply places the company no where ; 
without an opinion of its own, and, therefore, 


| without a well defined ground upon which to 


base its action. When a life insurance company 
shapes its policy on any matter so grave as this, 
merely upon the ground of expediency, it simply 
places itself on a level with the quack doctor and 
the ward politician. As well establish a rule that 
an assured party dying of consumption before 
seven premiums shall have been paid, forfeits his 
policy thereby. 

Every case of suicide is either one of two 
things, namely: An odious, horrible crime, or 
the evidence and result of temporary or perma- 
nent mental disease. We propose to consider 
suicide under both these aspects. 

Few men of judgment and intelligence can be 
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stract fact, that suicide is often a palpable crime ; 
that it is nothing less than “ murder with malice 
aforethought,” and it is no less criminal because, 
from the nature of the case, it is not a punishable 
crime. Among the Stoic philosophers it was re- 
garded as a heroism,—than which no better proof 
could be adduced of its intolerable criminality, 
—while the pretended heroism was but the most 
pitiable cowardice. Looking back among the 
earlier criminal codes, we find abundant evidence 
that suicide was regarded as a criminal act, and 
we can not but be amused, as well as shocked, at 
the ingeniously barbarous modes of punishment 
which were devised. The rigorous old Athenian 
law provided that the hand which committed the 
desperate deed should be severed from the body, 
and that the mutilated carcass should be treated 
with scorn and ignominy. The ancient laws of 
England also distinctly recognized the criminal- 
ity of self-destruction, designating the criminal 
under the name of ‘ felo-de-se,” or “ self mur- 
derer.”. We commend the following extract from 
the sturdy old English of Blackstone to our char- 
itably sentimental coroners’ juries of the present 
day : 

“A felo-de-se, therefore, is he that deliberately 
puts an end to his own existence, or commits any 
unlawful or malicious act, the consequence of 
which is his own death. * The 
party must be of years of discretion, and in his 
senses ; else itisnocrime. But this excuse ought 
not to be strained to that length to which our 
coroners’ juries are apt to carry it, namely, that 
the very act of suicide is an evidence of insanity ; 
as if every man who acts contrary to reason had 
no reason at all, for the same argument would 
prove every criminal non compos as well as the 
self murderer. The law very rationally judges 
that every melancholy and hypochondriac fit 
does not deprive a man of the capacity of dis- 
cerning right from wrong.” 

Under the laws of England, self murder was 
punished with extreme rigor; the body was 
buried in the open highway, with a stake thrust 
through it—‘“ to mark the detestation of the law 
of so infamous a crime,” as an old writer has it, 
—and his goods and chattels were forfeited to 
the king. This act remained in force until 1814, 
when it was enacted that the body of the suicide 
should be buried at night, without the perform- 
ance of religious rites. With the advance of 
civilization, these barbarous usages have very 
properly passed away, but the startling fact 
stares us in the face that the cowardly crime of 
self murder, —of downright and palpably self- 
evident, deliberate and premeditated suicide,—is 
constantly on the increase. To what shall this 
be attributed? Our limits will not permit an 
exhaustive discussion of the causes of suicide, 
but we propose to briefly indicate a few of them. 

We believe that many cases of self murder 
may be attributed to the sickly sentimentality, 
misnamed “charity,” now so prevalent among 
the people, which instantly covers up every case 
of suicide with the broad mantle of insanity; as 
though every Wall-street gambler who cuts his 
throat because he dares not face impending pub- 
lic disgrace ; every victim to the wiles of woman 
who drowns himself in preference to being 
drowned in a whirlpool of infamy ; every unfor- 
tunate speculator whom the daily papers herald 
as having been impelled to commit suicide by 
“misfortunes in business,” were insane! Such a 
theory is a libel on the respectable inmates of our 
insane asylums. Let us have done with all this 
absurdity ; let us call things by their mght names, 





and, when a man deliberately rushes into the 
presence of his God, by his own cowardly act, 
let him be called a murderer. Equally blame- 
worthy, in many instances at least, are our coro- 
ners’ juries. How perfectly farcical are these 
performances, termed “ coroners’ inquests,” get- 
ting to be. Leta jury be summoned to investi- 
gate a case, if suicide — no matter what the cir- 
cumstances may be—and the printer may put the 
verdict in type without waiting for the reporter ; 
at least, it will certainly wind up with “cause 
unknown” or “insanity” — never with the oft- 
deserved words, “premeditated self murder.” 
So long as these things be so, we may reasonably 
expect that every cowardly fool who gets himself 
into trouble, will appeal to the razor, pistol or 
strychnine bottle, knowing right well that the 
community and the coroner will soothe his fam- 
ily and beguile the world with the stereotype 
shibboleth “ insanity.” 

Another fruitful cause of suicide is the present 
ambiguous attitude of the life insurance compa- 
nies. At present, nearly all the companies pay 
losses of this character without contest, or even 
without any adequate investigation as to whether 
the act was criminal or not: while many of them 
loudly herald the fact that this company “ pays 
all losses by suicide.” This simply amounts to 
offering a standing premium for murder in its 
most shocking form, the amount of the premium 
being determinable in each case by the wretch 
who proposes to take advantage of it. Now is 
there a president, or secretary, or board of direct- 
ors of any life insurance company so blind as not 
to see the baleful influence of thus offering to 
insure against losses by suicide? Do the masses 
need any additional incentives to kill themselves ? 
Is crime, which already thwarts the law and 





laughs at justice, so rare a thing in this country, 
that the life companies must try what they can | 
do to encourage it? We are well aware how | 
difficult it is for a company to successfully con- | 
test the payment of a loss by suicide; we do not 
forget that they must combat “charitable” judges, | 
prejudiced and ignorant juries, crafty lawyers, 
and perhaps venal doctors, — to say nothing of | 
whole communities up in arms against them ; | 
but the thing has got to be done sooner or later. 
The difference between criminal and maniacal 
and the sooner the better. No matter if it takes | 
the aggregate of legal and medical wisdom in the 
land; no matter if it has to be followed from a 
justice’s office to the full bench of the United 
States supreme court; no matter if it takes the 
earnings of all the life companies for a whole 
year, —at all events, let it be done. It will be 
worth all it costs. Principles are often costly at 
the beginning, but cheap in the end. No one 
company should bear the burden, for the interests 
of all are concerned ; but let a test case, one which 
is unmistakably criminal suicide, or self murder, 
be tried, and then let it be fought through, until 
the principle that crime is not meritorious, and 
therefore to be rewarded, shall be clearly recog- 
nized and established, and the thing is settled 
forever. Weshall then hear of no more bargains 
that a man may murder himself and get pay for 
it, after paying seven annual premiums. | 
However little the law can do to arrest self | 
destruction, we regret that felo-de-se is not recog: | 
nized as a crime by special enactment in every | 
state. We do not advocate going back to the | 
barbarous practice of former days; we should | 
sturdily resist the forfeiture of estates as a pun- 





ishment for suicide; but we claim that the law 
should do all it can to brand with infamy the 
memory of he who maliciously takes his own 
life, even to denying him a Christian burial. 
We firmly believe that such a law would have 
saved the lives of many who now sleep in dis- 
honored graves. 

We approach the subject of suicide as connected 
with insanity, with sorrow and sadness; for it 
needs no argument to demonstrate the existence 
of this form of mental disease, or of its practical 
incurability. While the advance of medical sci- 
ence has abundantly demonstrated that other 
forms of insanity may be palliated, or, in many 
cases radically cured, it still remains a melancholy 
fact, that those forms of mental disorder most 
likely to terminate in self-destruction, as melan- 
cholia suicidal mania, or religious melancholia, 
are, with few exceptions, as totally beyond the 
reach of the alien physician to-day, as they were 
a century ago. Within the past twenty years, 
the latter type of mental disease, religious mel- 
ancholia, has markedly increased. This is dis- 
tinctly attributable to the increasing prevalence 
of false doctrines and bastard religions, which 
commencing with the Millerite swindle, have but 
recently reached their appropriate culmination 
in the exploits of the “naked philosophers” of 
Newark. Apropos of this, we remember hearing, 
a few years ago, in one of our insane asylums, 
from a victim of this disease, whose vacant and 
stupid countenance indicated but too surely the 
mental wreck he was, these words, constantly, 
but stupidly muttered, “to the pure all things 
are pure.” It was the rock upon which he had 
foundered ; it was the last feeble trace of a mind ~ 
dethroned and shattered by contact with an 
abominable heresy. We inquired the cause of 
his insanity. The reply was “Spiritualism,” 
and we recognize in the above words, incoher- 
ently uttered, the key to the indecent perform- 
ances of the “naked philosophers,” whereof one 
is already a hopeless inmate of an insane asylum, 
and the other two are wavering between the 


| prison-and the hospital ward. Among the causes 


of suicidal insanity, as laid down in the annual 
reports of our various asylums, none occur more 


| frequently or regularly than these : “ religious ex- 


citement,” “spiritual manifestations” and “ Mil- 
lerism.” But has this any practical bearing on 
the business of life insurance? Let us see. In- 
sanity is distinctly recognized by medical men as 
a hereditary disease. It is, in truth, among the 
most transmissible of all diseases. We have 
before us a report in which the predisposing causes 
of insanity are given in one hundred and nine- 
teen cases, whereof sixty-nine cases, or consider- 
ably more than half, are classed as hereditary ; 
out of these sixty-nine cases, twenty-six are classed 
under the names of melancholia, suicidal melan- 
cholia, or religious melancholia, and these figures 
agree, in every essential particular, with those of 
other asylums. Here, then, we have two facts 


| for the consideration and guidance of medical 


examiners: First, that insanity is hereditary and 
transmissible to the extent, that if discovered to 
have existed among the ancestors of an applicant, 
the chances are considerably more than fifty out 
of a hundred that it will happen before the third 
| generation, and may develop itself in the person 
| under examination ; and second, that nearly one 
quarter of the causes of hereditary insanity are 
more than likely to be of that kind wherein the 
suicidal tendency is preponderatingly strong. 
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“ Tnsane impulse” is a subject which has caused 
considerable wrangling among the doctors and 
lawyers; some denying its existence at all, and 
others claiming that very many crimes are to be 
traced to this source. We believe that both par- 
ties are about equally wrong, and that, as is usu- 
ally the case, the truth lies between the two 
extremes. In this form of disease, an uncon- 
trollable desire to commit suicide, or to fire 
buildings, or to commit murder, is suddenly de- 
veloped, whereupon a quiet, and perhaps timid 
person is transformed into a very demon. He 
fires his neighbor’s house, or kills his own child, 
or commits some blundering theft, or, in a fit of 
frenzy, kills himself. In either case, he is uncon- 
scious of what he is about, or is goaded on by an 
impulse which he is totally unable to resist. In 
this connection, we have to do with “insane sui- 
cidal impulse” only. Now we firmly believe 
that the existence of this form of disease is indis- 
putable ; for, when we see a man who has lived 
an exemplary life, whose character has always 
been above suspicion, who is in easy circumstan- 
ces financially, whose domestic relations have 
been unclouded, and who has never given any 
evidence of mental derangement or has any 
antecedent hereditary tendency to insanity ; when 
we such a person as this put the knife to his 
throat, or the pistol to his head, and especially, 
when subsequent developments furnish no pos- 
sible explanation of the terrible deed, we are 
forced to admit the fact that he was laboring 
under suicidal impulse. But stronger proofs 
than this can be adduced; for it has happened 
many times that these suicidal attempts have 
failed, and that the parties have subsequently 
admitted that they were laboring under an inex- 
plicable but irresistible impulse, for which they 
could assign no possible reason or origin, But it 
is equally true that the term, “ insane, suicidal 
impulses,” have been, is now, and will be, fre- 
quently used as a cloak to conceal criminal sui- 
cide; that it has served as a soothing balm 
to allay the anguish of many a family smarting 
under the disgrace of self-murder in the person 
of one of its members; that it has been skill- 
fully used by smooth-tongued lawyers, bolstered 
up by weak-headed doctors, to wheedle verdicts 
against life insurance companies out of tender- 
hearted juries; and that the tendency of all this 
is, to make us forget or weakly overlook the fact 
that suicide, the crime, is a thing totally distinct 
and entirely separate from suicide the result of 
confirmed or momentary mental aberration ; that 
the one is a crime so wicked and so abominable 
that language fails to portray it, while the other 
is the result of a disease so pitiable and melan- 
choly that the largest sympathy of the largest 
heart fails to comprehend and fathom it. 


What, then, is the mission of the life compa- 
nies, as regards suicide? We answer, in the first 
place, to have the whole subject carefully inves- 
tigated by the best medical and legal talent of 
the day; to have the distinction between crim- 
jnal and maniacal suicide clearly made, and 
sharply drawn; to procure the recognition, by 
American law, of criminal suicide or félo-de-se, 
and to have it placed upon the statute book of 
every state in the Union: and, this being accom- 
plished, to stoutly contest the payment of every 
loss which clearly belongs to the latter category. 
When all this shall have been brought about, the 
papers will bring us fewer tales of horror than 





they do now; coroners’ juries will find less fre- 
quent demands for sugar-coated verdicts; and 
many a tenement of clay, now in danger of being 
suddenly vacated, may be sure of retaining its 
spiritual occupant for many years to come. 








THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UN- 
DERWRITERS. 





PROCREDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
HELD IN NEW YORK, FEB. 19 AND 20, 1868, 
Special Correspondence of The Spectator. 
New York, Feb. 21, 1868. 

THE second annual convention of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters was held in this city 
this week, concluding, after a two days’ session, 
with banquet at Delmonico’s last evening. Sixty- 
five companies were represented, and considera- 
ble important business was transacted. 

FIRST DAY. 

The convention commenced on Wednesday 
morning, the president, Mr. James M. McLean, 
of the Citizens’ Insurance company, of New 
York, in the chair, and Mr. W. Conners, Jr., of 
the Yonkers and New York Insurance company, 
acting as secretary. 

Mr. D. A. Heald, of the Home Insurance com- 
pany, chairman of the executive committee, pre- 
sented that committee’s report for last year. Af- 
ter alluding to the benefits that have accrued to 
the insurance interest by the organization of the 
board, the value of a system of classification and 
statistics for the past fifteen or twenty years, and 
the gathering in permanent form of every thing 
that can be of value in determining the actual 
cost of fire insurance, the committee treat the 
subject of rates as follows : 

“On this subject the public have judged us 
from a partial view of the facts and necessities 
that demanded such advance, and have, in many 
cases, been too ready to condemn what they 
should have approved. No sane business man 
will say that insurance capital is entitled to only 
such legal interest as it would earn in the hands 
of its owners individually and without extraor- 
dinary risk, Assuming seven per cent. as the 
highest interest capital in individual hands will 
command, all will be quite ready to admit that 
it should command at least double that amount 
when subject to the too well known hazards of 
the business of the fire insurance. If fourteen 
per cent, be regarded as too high a rate of inter- 
est on capital liable at any time to be swept en- 
tirely away, asin 1835 and 1845, or partially, as 
in the great fires which have since devastated 
our large cities in various parts of the country, 
we will compromise on twelve per cent. and see 
how far below that figure the average dividends 
have fallen. 


The committee then presented a tabular state- 
ment of the business of nine consecutive years 
as follows: 


Year. Capital, Dividends. Percentage. 
Ee $20,007,000 $2,851,722 14.25 
Ene me 20,482,000 2,469,090 12.05 
See 20,282,860 2,111,788 10.41 
PRs ve didewdsekete 20,452,880 2,043,898 10.00 
SI  Sonisaiie tai 23.632'360 2,024'742 8.56 
ne Ce 28,807,070 2,485,370 8.62 
PE EO 31,457,010 2,621,284 8.30 
eae 50 ,649.660 2,073,375 6.76 
1867... . 28,561,252 2,416,354 9.46 

Total...... . $224,413, 412 $21,095,628 9.40 


_“ Showing a decrease in percentage of average 
dividends from 14.25 per cent. in 1859, to 6.76 
per cent. in 1866, the year of the organization of 
this board, and 8.46 per cent. for 1867, the first 
year of its efficient working, and a gencia’ aver- 
age for the entire nine years of only 9.40 per 
cent. a figure far belcw the compromise percent- 
age named above. In addition to these facts it 
was found that while the amount of premiums 
In 1865 was nearly three times larger than in 





1859, the losses of that year had increased to a 
figure nearly five times larger, and that the per- 
centage of losses on net premiums had increased 
from 42.57 per cent. in 1859, to 71.38 per cent. in 
1865, as will be seen from the following table.” 














Years. Preminns. Losses. Percentage 
Sear $6,299.88 $2,651,186 42 57 
ce TR TRE 7,261,595 8,!54,441 54.87 
OT 6,827, 136 8,771,189 55.23 
SERRATE 4,742,190 4,679,323 60.44 
| SERRE Are 10,181,030 4,189, 673 41.15 
a es: 15,618,603 8,737,660 55.94 | 
SEES: 17,052,086 12,046, 793 71.38 
SE. 20,786,847 15,312,75 76.08 
Se SER 22,071,638 14,423,122 65 34 

$113,541,418 $19,526,580 61.23 


After declaring that nothing is further from 
the purposes of the board than the formation 
and maintenance of a monopoly, the committee 
say : 

‘Our true course is that of moderation in the 
advance of rates. Great caution and sound judg- 
ment should be exercised in bringing that ad- 
yance up toa reasonably profitable point and no 
higher, and in so doing, to adjust the rates of 
premium to the different classes of risks as the 
history of each class may demand. To do this 
we have need of the combined experience of in- 
dividual companies, and the practical skill and 
judgment of those engaged in the daily adminis- 
tration of the business. Let the legitimate pur- 
poses of this organization be faithfully carried 
out, and the business of fire insurance will be 
elevated in tone and character, and placed upon 
an intelligent basis, from which it will secure 
profitable results to itself, while it commands the 
respect and confidence of the public.” 

The report of the committce was accepted. 

The committee on local boards, rates, and com- 
missions reported, through its chairman, Mr. E, 
W. Crowell, of the Phoenix Insurance company, 
New York, that the total number of places rated 
since the organization of the national board, is 
1,434, of which 1,214 have been rated since its 
annual meeting one year since. The tariffs of all 
these places are on file in the office of the nation- 
al executive committee, 137 Broadway, in this 
city. The committee recommend, in order to 
remedy the ununiformity now existing, the selec- 
tion of one rating board, carefally selected. Such 
a corps would carry with it an influence that 
committees composed of employees of insurance 
companies could not. The fact that they were 
disconnected with any insurance company ; that 
they were acting in a national capacity, the paid 
agents of the national board, would give them an 
influence, and command for them a moral sup- 
port that no rating committee that we have sent 
out has thus far secured. These men should be 
clothed with plenary powers to make or revise 
tariffs, organize local boards, and adjust differ- 
ences, subject, of course, to the approval or re- 
jection of their proceedings by your committee 
and the national board. We recommend to you 
the consideration of this matter, and ask that you 
give it such attention asin your judgment its 
importance demands. If the plan here suggested 
should be adopted by the national board, a 
special assessment, disconnected from the assess- 
ment levied to defray the general expenses of the 
board, should be made upon such companies as 
are doing a general business, proportioned to the 
amount of such general business done. The 
committee conclude their report as follows: 

“The spirit of incendiarism is holding high 
carnival in our country at the present time. In 
addition to this species of moral hazard, there 
are other elements of this same hazard entering 
into every department of business, more especial- 
ly the mercantile; it is that of recklessness and 
-arelessness, and it abounds where the demorali- 
zation of business is the greatest. Let every 
company look over its list of losses the past year 
and then determine whether the large majority 
of them are caused by physical or moral hazards. 
Those risks which in ordinary times are among 
the last to burn, are now the first, and the risks 
where the physical hazard is the greatest are now 
the last. The last three years have shown start- 
ling statistics as to losses by fire, an increase 
about one hundred per cent. each year over that 
of the preceding one. Mere physical hazards 
could not cause such results, or any thing ap- 
proximating to them, and no underwriting ski 
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or intelligence can stay the tide of disaster under 
such a state of affairs, unless radical measures are 
adopted to touch all the different phases of the 
troubles that are hanging about our business. 
What are the remedies to be applied ? That ques- 
tion must be answered by other committees, 
We will briefly state as our conclusion that hasty 
adjustment of losses, hasty payment of the same, 
over insurance, and the granting of unlimited 

rivileges for other insurauce must be stopped, 
and the leading companies in our country must 
take the initiative in stopping them. or all that 
we can do in the matter of rates, and sustaining | 
local boards, will be of little avail. 

The report was accepted, 

Mr. Walter Paine, of the Merchants’ Insurance | 
company of Providence, chairman of the finance 
committee, reported that the receipts of the past | 
yearamounted to $12,654.59 ; expenses, $12,490.64, | 
Balance on hand, $164.05. Outstanding debts | 
about $600. The committee recommend that in | 
order to meet the expense of the organization, | 
$25 be assessed on each $100,000 capital of the 
companies represented. The report was ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. Charles Platt, of the North American In- 
surance company, of Philadelphia, chairman of 
the committee on codperation of companies, re- 
ported that since. the last annual meeting the 
number of companies in favor of codperation 
had increased. The committee coincided with 
the views expressed by the committee on local | 
boards, and recommended that all insurance 
agents be instructed that unless they conform to 
the rates established by this board in taking 
risks, the agency should-be taken out of their 
hands. The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted, 

The secretary read a statement from the com- | 
mittee on incendiarism and arson, of which Mr. 
Isanc Sweetzer, of the Washington Insurance 
company, of Boston, is chairman, to the effect 
that the committee had sent to the several com- 
panies copies of a blank form, to be filled up by 
the secretaries of such companies, giving sta- 
tistics as to the amounts of losses which could 
be traced to incendiarism ; but that few of these 
had been returned filled, as requested. One com- 
pany attributed ninety-five per cent. of its losses | 
to this cause. The report was accepted. 

Mr. J. B. Bennett, of the Atna Insurance | 
company, of Cincinnati, from the committee on 
legislation and taxation, reported a plan to reme- | 
dy the unfair legislation now existing against the 
insurance interest. The committee recommend 
the passage of a general law by congress. The | 
bill now before the house of representatives, pro- 
viding for the creation of a national bureau of 
insurance, meets the views of the committee, and 
they recommend its consideration to the execu- 
tive committee of this organization. Should they 
not agree therewith, it is recommended that a 
test case be made and brought before the supreme 
court, in order that a decision may be had re- 
garding the onerous legislation under which the 
companies now labor. They also recommend | 
that a general law be drafted, and its passage 
urged on the various state legislatures as a sub- | 
stitute for the present existing statutes govern- 
ing the insurance interests of the states. 

Mr. H. A. Oakley, of the Howard Insurance 
company of New York, from the committee au- 
thorized to prepare a form of policy to be used 
by companies, reported that the form prescribed 
by the state of Connecticut was imperfect and 
unsatisfactory, and that not a single company in 
that state approved it. The committee had | 
caused to be translated the conditions embodied 
in the policies of the Phoenix Insurance company 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main and the Union com- 
pany of Paris—in these countries the policies 
were all uniform — which they presented for the 
consideration of the national board. The report 
was accepted. 

Mr. Randolph, of Baltimore, offered a resolu- 
tion recommending all local boards to make 

changes of insurance rates only in open board, 
and that such changes do not go into effect until 
three days thereafter. The resolution was adopted. 
d Mr. Heald, of New York, offered the follow- 
ing, which, after some debate, was adopted unan- 
imously : 








Resolved, That it is the duty of all companies to require 
each and every one of its agents to maintain the tariff rates 
fixed by this board or by the local boards, and to compel 


| agents of theirs who represent, also, companies not represent- 


edin this organization, to observe this order as to rates, on 
penalty of being dismissed from such agency for a vivlation 


| thereof. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
SECOND DAY. 
The board reassembled at 9 o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning. On motion of Mr. Hastings it was 


| resolved to create a committee to collect and 


classify statistics for the benefit of such compa- 
nies as shall contribute therefor. 

The committee on adjustments, through Mr. 
Chase, submitted an elaborate report, deprecating 
the hasty payment of losses before requisite 
proof of liability, as tending to demoralization 
of the community, increase of incendiarism, and 
consequent damage to the insurance business, 
and recommending the adoption of a resolution 
that no losses in country towns shall be paid at 
the place where the same occur, that adjustments 
shall be passed upon by the companies them- 


selves, and that payment of losses be deferred | 


until at least sixty days after date of proof. 
Mr. Crowell cited several instances where the 


wisdom of the sixty-day plan had been abun- | 


dantly proved. 

Mr. Driggs hoped that it would be made obli- 
gatory and not merely recommendatory. He 
moved to amend the resolution so as to provide 
that no company should pay until two-thirds of 
the companies interested had decided that pay- 
ment ought to be made. 

Mr. Howard said that at the convention of 1849 
it was said the time had been set down at four 
months between the occurrence of a fire and the 
payment of insurance, and the history of events 
since that time proved that as the time had been 
shortened, the occurrence of fires had increased. 

Mr. Heald offered the following as a substitute 
for Mr. Driggs’ amendment, and it was adopted : 


Resolved, That in al! cases of loss where the claim exceeds 
$500, the members of this board pledge themselves not to anti- 


cipate the payment of such losses before the expiration of the | 


sixty days from the filing of proofs at the parent office, without 


| the consent of three-fourths of the companies having policies 


on such property, and in such case only on the usual deduc- 
tion of interest. 

The report was adopted also, 

Mr. Heald offered the following, which was 
adopted : 


Whereas, The practice of false swearing in proof of loss has 
become alarmingly prevalent during the few past years, and is 
not only prejudicial to the insaeance companies, but is injuri- 


| ous to the public morals, and in most, if not all of the states 


of this Uuion, is characterized and punished only as a misde- 


| meanor ; be it 


Resolved, That this board most earnestly request the legisla- 
tures of the different states to pass laws declaring all false 
swearing in proof of loss, with intent to defraud, to be a penal 
offence, and that parties guilty of such false swearing be held 
and deemed guilty of the crime of perjury, and punished ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. Howard moved the following, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of every Iecal board, in 


| cases of fire in their respective localities, involving loss to the 


companies belonging to this board, to induce the civil authori- 
ties to investigate the cause of such fires, if it be practicable, 
to secure such an investigation on the part of the local civil 
authorities; then, in such cases, it shall be obligatory upon 
the said local boards to make a due investigation of the same. 


And in all cases of incendiarism, said boards shall report the 


facts to the chairman of the executive committee. 
Mr. Howard, from the special committee on 
taxation, offered the following : 


Whereas, It is not believed to be the policy of the government 
to legislate prejudicially to any legitimate business interest ; 
and, 

Whereas, Fire insurance companies have but a small contin- 
gent interest in their gross receipts, which often proves to be 
no interest at all, but on the contrary a basis of claim upon 
their capital stock ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the tax of one and one-half per cent. upon 
the gross receipts of insurance companies is mainly a tax upon 
their losses, and is, therefore hard, beyond precedent, in our 
system of taxation. 

Resolved, That the board hereby respectfully call the atten- 
tion of congress to the oppressive character of this tax, and 
request its abolition. 


The proposition was sustained in speeches by 
Messrs. Howard, Dore, Bowker and Heald, the 
latter gentleman taking the ground that only the 
earnings of the capital should be taxed. 


gressional committee on ways and means on the 
matter. 
The committee on nominations reported the 


A com- | 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Dore, Heald and | 
Bowker, was appointed to confer with the con- | 


following officers of the board for the ensuing 
vear: 

President—James M. McLean, of the Citizens’ 
Insurance Co., New York. 

Vicc-President—J. Hendee, of Ztna Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Treasurer—J. H. Parish, of Atlantic Insurance 
Co., Providence. 

Secretary—W. Conner, Jr., of Yonkers and 
| New York Insurance Co., New York. 
Executive Committee.—Boston, Messrs. Sweet- 
_zer, Curtis, Bean and Bowker; Providence, 
| Paine, Williams and DeWolf; Hartford, How- 
‘ard, Kellogg, Chase, Webster and Eldridge ; 
| Norwich, Learned; New York, Heald, Oakley, 
| Crowell, Smith, Hastings, and Pell of Liverpool 
_and London ; Philadelphia, Platt, Shernard and 
| Montgomery ; Newark, Merchant; Baltimore, 
Campbell and Geidenstricker; Worcester, Cur- 
rin; Springfield, Freeman; New Haven, Sat- 
terlee; Buffalo, Smith ; Albany, Van Allen; 
Cincinnati, Bennett and Cassidy; Cleveland, 
Rouse and Searls; Chicago, Goodman, Rollo, 
Walker and Dore; Detroit, President of Fire 
|} and Marine. 


Mr. Alfred Pell, Jr., offered the following res- 
olution, which was adopted : 





Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to ask 
companies having agencies in this city to sign the agreement 
for rates, etc., which the New York board is now circulathg 
for signature, and that the committee report to this meeting. 


In accordance with this resolution, the follow- 
ing committee was appointed: Messrs. Heald, 
Lamport and White. 

A supplementary report was presented by the 
committee on form of policy, which set forth that 
at present there seems to be no limit to the 
amount of insurance to be obtained upon any 
given subject; that there is a virtual denial of the 
principle of requiring the owner of property, 
real or personal, to be his own insurer to the ex- 
tent of at least one-fourth, which rule obtained 
in the early days of insurance in this country. 


Mr. Howard offered an amendment proposing 
to adopt the system of policy which would make 
the insured his own insurer to the value of one- 
fourth of the property to be insured. 

Mr. Howard said that the insurance companies 
were arraigned before the country as the pro- 
moters of incendiarism by over insurance. It 
was now their duty to show the country that if 
they had been responsible for the great sin of de- 
stroying property, they should step forward and 
show ‘ works mete for repentance.” 

Mr. Lamport coincided with the sentiments 
stated by the previous speaker, but there was a 
difficulty in the way in our large cities of carry- 
ing through so radical a clause in the policies. 
He thought that more care should be exercised 
in writing for partics generally. A. little more 
inquiry on the part of underwriters might ac- 
complish all that was wanted. 

Mr. Platt, in relation to adopting the proposed 
form of policy, said he saw a great difficulty in 
cities where there were large warehouses, bonded 
and otherwise, as it would injure the credit of our 
merchants were it known that a quarter of their 
property was uninsured. 

Mr. Goodman, of Chicago, saw the difficulty 
in the way in large cities, but thought some pro- 
| vision should be made providing for the insured 

accepting a portion of the risk. Something must 
be done to reduce the incendiarism so prevalent, 
Mr. Anthony said that in New York, for in- 
stance, there were very few young merchants 
who had capital which would cover more than a 
third of their indebtedness ; they depended upon 
their character for their credit, and beyond this, 
if they could not be fully insured, their business 
would be crippled seriously. In view of these 
circumstances, he could not support such a form 
of policy as was proposed. 

Mr. Lamport said that some other plan of care- 
fulness or vigilance should be adopted in taking 
risks; they should be careful about binding 
themselves without any cast-iron rule such as 
that proposed, for he deemed that if they bound 
themselves too strongly, perjury would inerease, 
and not diminish, for he believed it was a princi- 
ple in common law that in the ratio of the+«un- 
/ reasonableness of penalty is the increase of 
| crime. 
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Mr. Howard did not think it their duty to con- 
sider the wants of a certain class of merchants 
in preference to guarding and protecting their 
own capital. They might depend upon it that if 


the companies did not take some step to save the | 


property of the country from destruction, the 
legislatures would soon step in and pass some 
laws which might trammel the business. He be- 
lieved that over-insurance was responsible for no 
small amount of the incendiarism in the country. 

Mr. Driggs held the proposed form of policy 
to be impracticable. Things were done fifty 
years ago that could not be done to-day. 
were numbers of merchants in New York whose 
paper would not be negotiated in Wall street if 
it were known that they were carrying twenty- 
five per cent. of their property themselves. 

Mr. Anthony thought that if they had been 
more careful in the fixing of their rates during 
the last six years, and not run riot as they had 
done, they would not have experienced the cir- 
cumstances which evolved the proposition under 
consideration. He had lived long enough to see 
that all fires that could not be traced did not 
necessarily result from incendiarism. He thought 
they ought to have turned their attention to the 
style of building which had been adopted, and 
the multiplicity of parties under one continuous 
roof, and the joining of house to house together, 
as well as the dangerous custom of erecting lofty 
edifices with tender skylights. 

Mr. Howard urged that the adoption of the 
form proposed would add to the security of prop- 
erty; it would result in reducing premiums and 
unburdening commerce. 

Mr. Heald moved that Mr. Howard's amend- 
ment be referred to the executive committee to 
report thereon at the next annual meeting. 
Adopted. 

The report was then adopted. 

Mr. Heald moved the following, which was 
adopted. : 

Whereas, In the judgment of the board a considerable per- 
centage of the losses by fire in this country are induced by 
over insurance of the property destroyed, and the consequent 
absence of direct pecuniary interest on the part of the insured 
in its protectivn and preservation ; and 

Whereas, It is desirable that the insured should, with only 
occasional exceptions, retain an interest of at least 25 per cent. 
in the care and protection of the property insured, and for the 
purpose of securing control, at all times, of such occasional 
exceptions, and of granting the privilege of insuring more 
than 75 per cent. only to property owners of known personal 
probity and commercial integrity ; be it 

Resolved, That the privilege of other insurance without no- 
tice until required be granted in the following manner only: 
in other insurance permitted without further notice not ex- 
ceeding 75 per cent. on all the cash value of the property in- 
sured, any privilege for an excess of insurance over 75 per 
cent. shall be hereon specially indorsed. 


Mr. Crowell offered the following, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the national executive committee have 
authority to perfect and carry out the plan recommended by 
the committee on local boards as to the rating corps; also to 
levy the necessary assessment to defray the expenses of said 
corps upon all companies interested. 

Mr. Hine read a paper setting forth the efforts 
which he had made in urging upon congress to 
act on.the taxation laws in their relation to the 
insurance interest. He charged the daily papers 
with ignorance in their representations as to the 
want of desire on the part of the insurance com- 
panies for the appointment of a national insu- 
rance bureau. 

The draft of the law alluded to was then intro- 
duced by Mr. Lamport, and read by the secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Driggs moved to refer the whole matter to 
the executive committee to report. He thought 
it would hardly look well for a special committee 
to go to congress to ask for a reduction of the 
taxation of insurance companies, and at thesame 
time ask to have a burdensome bureau estab- 
lished. Carried. 

Mr. Oakley moved the reference to the execu- 
tive committee, of the subject of the construction 
of buildings, which was carried. 

Mr. Crowell moved that the subject of the or- 
ganization of a rating bureau be referred to the 
executive committee, with power to fix the as- 


sessments necessary to meet the expense of sup- 
porting 
Adopted. 

The board then adjourned until the third 
Wednesday in April, 1869. 


it upon the companies interested. 


There | 


| THE 


PROPOSED NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF INSURANCE. 


Tue following is a copy of the bill for the 
creation of a National Bureau of Insurance, in- 
troduced in the United States Senate : 


Section 1. That there shall be established in 
the Treasury department a separate bureau, 
which shall be charged with the execution of 
this and all other laws that may be passed by 
congress for the regulation of the business of in- 
surance among the several states. The chief ofti- 
cer of the bureau shall be called the commis- 
sioner of insurance, and shall be under the 
direction of the secretary of the treasury. He 


| shall be appointed by the president, by and with 


the advice and consent of the senate, and shall 
hold his office for the term of five years, unless 
sooner removed by the president upon reasons 
to be communicated by him to the senate ; he 
shall receive an annual salary of five thousand 
dollars ; he shall employ all the necessary clerks, 
who shall be appointed and classified by the sec- 
retary as now provided by law, and shall appoint 
one of said clerks to be his deputy, who Shall 





possess the power and perform the duties attached | 


by law to the office of commissioner during a 
vacancy in such office, and during his absence or 
inability. Within fifteen days after notice of his 
appointment, the commissioner shall take and 
subscribe the oath of office prescribed by the 
constitution and laws of the United States, and 
he shall give to the United States a bond in the 


penalty of fifty thousand dollars, with responsi- | 


ble sureties, to be approved by the secretary of 
the treasury, conditioned for the faithful dis- 
charge of his office. Neither the commissioner 
nor his de *puty shall be interested, either directly 
or indirectly, in any insurance company or busi- 
ness, 

Sec. 2. That the commissioner of insurance, 
with the approval of the secretary of the treas- 
ury, Shall devise a seal with suitable inscription, 
a description of which, with a certificate of ap- 
proval by the secretary of the treasury, shall be 
filed in the office of the secretary of state, with 
an impression thereof, which shall thereupon 
become the seal of office of the commissioner of 
insurance. Every certificate, assignment, and 
conveyance by the commissioner, and all other 
papers issued by him in pursuance of any au- 
thority conferred on him by law, and sealed with 
his seal of office, shall be received in evidence in 
all places and courts whatsoever; and all copies 
of papers in the office of the commissioner, certi- 
fied by him, and authenticated by such seal, 
shall, in all cases, be evidence, equally and in 
like manner as the original ; and an impression 
on paper shall be as 
wafer. 

Sec. 3. That there shall be assigned to the 
commissioner of insurance, by the secretary of 
the treasury, suitable rooms in the treasury 


building for conducting the business of the in- | 


surance bureau, in which shall bea safe and 
fire-proof vault, in which it shall be the duty of 
the commissioner to deposit and safely keep all 
bonds, stocks, securities, and property held on 
deposit under the provisions of this act; and the 
commissioner shall, from time to time, 
the necessary furniture, stationery, fuel, and 
lights, and other proper conveniences for the 
transaction of the business of his office. 

Sec. 4. That in the construction of this act the 
term ‘United States bond” shall be held to 
mean all classes of bonds or evidences of debt 
from the United States which are now or may 
hereafter be issued on the faith of the United 
States by the secretary of the treasury in pur- 
suance of law; that words importing the singu- 
lar number may include the plural, and words 


a special deposit 
| ‘United States bonds, as follows, to wit: 


in pursuance of the laws of a state or country in 
which such party resides and has a place of busi. 
ness, shall, before engaging in such business in 
the United States, if a foreign party, or in any 
other state than that in which such party reside 
if not foreign, file in the office of the commis. 
sioner of insurance a declaration, in which shal] 
be set forth the following statements and informa- 
tion, to wit: The business proposed to be re 
whether fire, marine, life, health, accident, 
otherwise ; the name under which the businies 
is to be done, the place where its principal office 
shall be located, the amount of capital to be 
pledged to the business, and the number of shares 
into which the capital of every association or 
corporation shall be divided, a copy of its charter 
and by-laws, and, if a foreign company, a copy 
of the laws of its country, relating to its branch 
of insurance, and a statement that such declara- 
tion is made to enable the parties to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of this act, and for no 
other purpose; and such declaration may be 
amended, from time to time, with the approval 
of the commissioner; such declaration shall be 
signed by all the persons so proposing to do busi- 
ness as aforesaid, except in the case of associa- 
tions or corporations organized under state laws 
or the laws of a foreign country, and having 
directors and executive officers, Whose declara- 
tions may be signed by a majority of the direct- 
ors. The declaration shall, in all cases, be ac- 
knowledged by the president or secretary of such 
association or corporation, or by the person so 
signing the same before a notary public, or a 
judge of a court of record, or a United States 
foreign minister or consul; each party shall, be- 
fore commencing business under this act, make 
with said commissioner of 
Fire 


|}and marine companies, to the amount of fifty 


| pursuance of the provisions of this act. 


thousand dollars, and fifty thousand dollars ad- 
ditional for each five hundred thousand dollars 
gross assets; life and health, casualty and acci- 
dent, and all other classes of companies, to the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars, and 
fifty thousand dollars additional for each one 
million dollars of assets; which bonds shall be 
safely kept by said commissioner, as before pro- 
vided, till they shall be otherwise disposed of in 
The 
authorized 


secretary of the treasury is hereby 


| and directed, at the request of parties desiring to 


| make or having made such deposit, to receive 


and cancel “ United States coupon bonds,” and 


| to issue in lieu thereof registered bonds of like 


amount. 


Sec. 6. That whenever any party shall have 


complied with the preliminary requirements of 


| this act, it shall be the duty of the commissioner, 


‘upon s 
valid as if made on wax or | 


satisfactory proof thereof, to furnish to 
such party a certificate of such compliance and 
authority to issue policies and transact the busi- 


_ ness of insurance in such department as is named 


in his preliminary declaration; and thereafter 
such party shall have authority and power to 
transact the business proposed in any and all 
parts of the United States and territories thereof, 
and shall not be subject to local or state taxation, 


| direct or indirect, exceeding one per centum of 


furnish | 


importing the’ plural may be applied to the sin- | 


gular. The word “ person” may extend and be 
applied to copartnerships, associations, compa- 
nies and corporations; and the word “ party” 
shall be held to extend to and include either or 


all the parties named in the act, according to the | 


sense ~~ d by the context. 
Sec. 5. That every person, association, copart- 
nerdile, company, or corporation, authorized to 


| the net premium received in the state where 


any tax shall be imposed; nor to local or state 
licenses or deposits, or to regulation or imposts 
other than those decreed from time to time by 
the congress of the United States; and life insur- 
ance companies that are entirely mutual shall 
not be subject to any such taxation. The com- 
missioner shall, upon application, furnish cer- 
tified copies of such certificate and authority, 
and such copies may be used in evidence for or 
against the party to whom issued with the same 
effect as the original. Stockholders, organized 
under a general or special law of any state, which 
shall avail themselves of the provisions of this 
act, shall be liable for all contracts made in any 
state or territory, as if made in the state in which 
the association, company, or corporation is loca- 
ted, and not otherwise. Any person acting as 
agent under the commission and instruction of 
any company doing business under this act in 
any state or territory other than that in which 
such company is located, shall be taken and held 
to be the attorney of such company on whom 


engage in the business of insurance, under and ' process of law may be served. 
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Sec. 7. That whenever final judgment shall be | 
recovered against a depositor upon a liability | 
assumed or incurred in business done under this | 
act, in a court of record having jurisdiction of 
the parties and the subject matter, and execution | 
shall be issued and returned by an officer unsatis- | 
fied, such execution or a copy thereof, and a copy 
of the judgment roll, certified by the clerk of the 
court rendering the judgment, may be presented 
to the commissioner of insurance, who shall | 
forthwith give notice to such depositor of the 
judgment and execution so presented, and require 
him to show cause within sixty days, or such fur- 
ther time as the commissioner shall for satisfac- 
tory reasons extend, why bonds of such depositor 
should not be appropriated by sale and applica- 
tion of the proceeds to the payment of such 
judgment, debt, execution, costs, and costs of the | 
commissioner for notice, sale, and so forth. If | 
such depositor shall appear and desire to be | 
heard, the commissioner shall grant a hearing to | 
the parties at such time and place as he may limit | 
and appoint, and upon such hearing shall de- | 
termine the questions upon which the parties | 
shall have taken issue; and from his decision | 
either party may, within ten days, appeal to the | 
treasurer of the United States, whose determina- | 
tion shall be final and conclusive. The commis- 
sioner or treasurer may extend the time for final 
decision, for any reason which he deems suffi- | 
cient ; but upon such final decision of the treas- | 
urer or of the commissioner, if not appealed | 
from, it shall be the duty of the commissioner, 
unless such depositor shall make payment within | 
ten days, to cause to be sold at public auction so | 
much of said deposit as will liquidate the debt, | 
interest, and cost, and all cost of sale, and apply | 
the same to the payment thereof. Such depos- 
itor shall, within ten days after such sale, 
deposit with said commissioner such additional 
bonds as shall equal in amount those so sold, and | 
on failure thereof shall be liable to forfeit all the | 
advantages secured by this act, and to have his | 
business under this act closed up by the commis- 
sioner at his discretion. 

Sec. 8. That the bonds transferred to and de- 
posited with said commissioner, as herein pro- 
vided, shall be held exclusively for the purpose 
of securing performance of the undertakings of | 
the depositors, until such obligations as have | 
arisen out of business done under this act shall | 
be discharged or otherwise terminated ; and dur- 
ing the time that such depositor shall conform to | 
the provisions of this act, he shall be entitled to 
receive regularly the semi-annual interest upon 
such deposits. It shall be the duty of every party 
having bonds on deposit, as aforesaid, once in 
each fiscal year, to examine and compare the 
bonds pledged with the books of the commis- 
sioner and with his own accounts, and, if found 
to be correct, to execute to the commissioner, in 
a book to be prepared for that purpose, a certifi- 
cate setting forth the different kinds and amounts | 
thereof, and that the same are found in the pos- | 
session of the commissioner at the date of such 
certificate ; a duplicate of the certificate shall be 
executed by the commissioner. Such examina- 





tion may be made by the president or secretary, | 


or by any person duly appointed for that pur- 
pose by any depositor. 

Src. 9. That it shall be the duty of every indi- 
vidual or co-partnership, and of the president 
(or vice-president) and secretary of every com- 
pany doing business under this act, annually, on 
the first day of January, or within sixty days 
thereafter, to prepare and transmit to the com- 
missioner a sworn statement of the condition and 
affairs of such party for the year ending with 
the last day of the month next preceding; ex- 
hibiting facts in answer to questions as set forth 


in the forms of returns thereto appended. The | 
commissioner is hereby authorized to address | 


inquiries to any party doing business under this 


act, in relation to its doings or condition, or any | 


matter connected with its transactions, and it 
shall be the duty of any party so addressed to 
reply promptly to such inquiries. It shall also 
be the duty of the commissioner to cause to be 
prepared and furnished to every party doing 
business under this act, printed forms of the 
statements required by this act, and it shall be 


his duty to cause the information contained in | 


the statements herein required, to be arranged in 


a tabular form, and prepared in a single docu- 
ment for printing, which he shall communicate 
to the treasurer annually. 

Sec. 10. That there shall be paid by every party 
doing business under this act, fees, to be applied 
towards payment of the expenses of the insur- 
ance bureau, as follows, to wit: For filing tie 
papers required preliminary to the granting of a 
certificate, the sum of fifty dollars; for filing the 
annual statement, twenty dollars; for each cer- 
tificate or certified copy thereof, five dollars ; for 
every copy of paper filed in the office of the com- 
missioner, ten cents per folio; and for affixing 
the seal of said office to each copy, and certifying 


the same, one dollar. In case the expenses of 


said bureau shall exceed the amount of fees col- 


| lected and paid into the treasury, under this act, 


the excess of such expense shall be annually as- 
sessed by the commissioner pro rata upon all 
parties doing business under this act; the assess- 
ment to be based upon the business done as indi- 
cated by the premiums received and secured. 

Sec. 11 That no party shall do business under 
this act as a fire or a marine insurance company 
and as a life insurance company at the same time ; 
that no party so doing business shall expose itself 
to any loss on any one fire or inland navigation 
risk or hazard exceeding ten per centum of its 
capital stock, and that no party shall commence 
business undéf this act before having a paid up 
capital of at least one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars pledged to the business, 

+? + 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE. 








A CORRESPONDENT of the Insurance Monitor 
forcibly illustrates the fallacies of “ codperative 
fire insurance.” Alluding to a wild scheme, pro- 
jected some where in the eastern states, to estab- 
lish a “codperative insurance company for in 
suring elevators, flour mills,” etc., wherein each 
member shall take stock amounting to twenty 
per cent. of the appraised value of the property 
which he wishes to insure, and pay five or ten 
per cent. of the amount so subscribed, securing 
the balance—the writer reduces its proportions 
and probable operations to figures, with the fol- 
lowing result : 

“Suppose the owners of 500 elevators, estima- 
ted to be worth on an average $40,000 each, sub- 
scribe the requisite twenty per cent., which 


| would amount to $4,000,000, and 100 flour mill 


owners, possessing mills of which the estimated 
value on an average, were $20,000 each, of which 
in the aggregate twenty per cent. would be 
$4,000,000, we find that ten per cent. of both 
totals would amount to $800,000. The company 
would thus acquire a subscribed capital | of 
$8,000,000, and, if ten per cent. on this amount 
were paid up, its cash capital would be $800,000. 
The corporation would therefore have a capital 
of eight millions, and would insure property 
valued at forty million dollars. Now suppose 
two percent. of the elevators were destroyed by 
fire annually, which would amount to $400,000, 
and three per cent of the flour mills within the 
same time, which would amount to $600,000, 
and altogether to one-eighth of the whole capital 
subscribed and paid in during the first year of 
the company’s existence. But this estimate falls 
short of the actual casualty to which this pro- 
perty is subject. Veritable statistics show that of 
elevators alone at least five per cent. is annually 
destroyed, which would increase the sum to at 
least $800,000. Of flour mills it is demonstrated 
that at least five per cent. is destroyed every 
year, which would augment the amount above 
mentioned to $1,200,000, making a total of $2,- 
000,000 annually destroyed of these two items of 
the safer class of special hazards.” 
ind 


A BILL has been introduced into the Pennsyl- 
vania house of representatives, providing for the 
establishment of an insurance department. 


A BILL has been presented in the United States 
senate for the incorporation of the National Life 
‘Insurance company of Philadelphia. 





DECISIONS IN INSURANCE CASES. 


COMPANIES RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ACTS OF SUB- 
AGENTS THAT DO NOT VARY THE SUBSTANTIAL 
TERMS OF THE CONTRACTS. 


A CASE was recently tried in Cincinnati where- 
in the Germania Insurance company of New 
York, contested a claim on the ground of non- 
responsibility for the acts of a sub-agent. The 
husband of plaintiff had taken a policy on his 
life, and one of the claims, on behalf of the de- 
fence was, that the last premium was not paid. 
The premium it appears, was left at a certain 
store, by agreement with a sub-agent of the com- 
pany, but had not been called for in time, and 
the company insisted that it was not bound by 
this act of its sub-agent. The court decided : 


“Underwriters are bound for the acts of sub- 
agents that do not vary the substantial terms of 
the contract. The great bulk of the business of 
insurance companies is often procured by sub- 
agents, or ‘solicitors,’ as they are termed, and 
shall they have the benefit of the contract made 
by these parties, and no@be bound by the ar- 
rangements made by them as to the place where 
premiums may be made? Where such a class 
of agents are employed, the company is bound 
by their acts or agreements that do not vary any 
of the substantial terms of the contract.” 


RESPONSIBILITY OF INSURANCE AGENTS TO THEIR 
COMPANIES. 


Tue suit of Church v. Altna Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, \ately tried in Cincinnati, is of 
considerable interest to our readers. The suit 
was brought to recover a part of the salary of 
the plaintiff for his services as agent from June, 
1865, to December, 1866. He claimed that he 
contracted to serve for $3,500 a year, and ten per 
cent, of the net profits of the general agent in 
this city. He received the regular salary, but 
was not paid the per centage of profits, for which 
this suit was brought. 

The defendants denied making the contract for 
the per centage, and say if it wasa part of the 
contract, they have a counter claim against him 
for time expended in the service of other com- 
panies, the proceeds of which time the defend- 
ants claim they are entitled to. 

The court held that the contract must be 
treated as entire. The defendants could not ad- 
mit their liability as to one point, and deny it as 
to the rest. On the subject of the counter claim 
for time employed in the service of other com- 
panies, it was held that the old English rule of 
master and servant was modified in this country, 
and did not apply in this case. The rule gov- 
erning partnerships was the proper one, A 
partner was bound not to engage in any business 
or calling which would take his time or divert 
his skill or attention from the interests of the 
partnership business. So, in this business, the 
agent was only bound to use his powers to their 
fullest extent in the furtherance of the business 
he undertook, but he might, at the same time, 
engage in any thing else which would not inter- 
fere with these obligations. If he earned money 
by these other operations, his employers could 
not claim to be entitled to it. 


INVALIDITY OF POLICIES ON DISEASED PERSONS. 


Otis Kelsey, of Hartford, Ct., has been defeated 
ina suit against the Universal Life Insurance 
company of New York, to get the cash on a pol- 
icy of $5,000 on the life of his wife, who was in- 
sured in November, 1865, and died in May, 1866, 
The company refused payment on the ground 
that she was consumptive when insured, and the 
suit turned mainly on medical evidence of the 
character of consumption, on which point Drs. 
Calkins and Stebbins, of Hartford, were exam- 
ined at great length. The verdict gives Kelsey 
the costs of the suit to pay. He has another suit 
pending against the Connecticut Life Insurance 
company for the same amount, but as it in- 
volves the same points, it is hardly likely to 
come to trial. 
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INSURANCE "ATISTICS. 





THE FIRE INSURANCE BUSINE8S IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

We have obtained, at considerable labor and 
expense, from the records of the bureau of inter- 
nal revenue at Washington, a comprehensive 
comparative statement of the fire insurance busi- 
ness in the United States during the last three 


years. Inasmuch as insurance companies and | 


insurance agents are required to make returns of 
their business in various ways, and certify to 
their correctness under oath, we may conclude 
that the figures which we give below furnish as 
nearly true an exhibit of the earnings and divi- 
dends of insurance companies as it is possible to 
obtain from any source. They have been very 
carefully compiled and verified. The statements 
thus presented are not only highly important and 
interesting for immediate information, but will 
be found especially valuable to preserve for fu- 
ture reference. 

The following table exhibits the gross receipts, 
dividends and additions to surplus funds (net 
profits) of fire insurance companies in the sey- 
eral states during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1867, together with the aggregate amount of 
various kinds of tax paid by the insurance in- 
terest to the general government during the 
same period : 










































‘ | Dividends & 
States. ioe | Additions to Tawes, 
* | Surp. Funds 

Alabama........... $618,137 $116,739 $15,688 
Arkansas........... 239 
California.......... 2,610,376 1,231,188 103,743 
Connecticut ........ | 9,976,011 639,922 190,326 
GOOraiR .. ccccccvces 309,556 2.828 6,361 
| ne 2,085,182 105,633 55,378 
CN Sackvcacceeee 408 539 63,022 VW 577 
Iowa........ accor 229,518 5,571 10,856 
Kentucky .......... 537,823 34 282 14,710 
Louisiana .. 4,551,719 HW 529 101,664 
Maine........ aie 526,140 2 12,402 
Maryland......... 1,479,336 257 5 36,287 
Massachusetts...... 8,447,509 1,381,265 | 205,537 
Michigan...... o<0en 206,144 45,108 | 12,182 
Minnes»ta.......... 60, SST 8,43 
Missouri ......... ae 2, 035. O01 261,856 46,786 
New Hampshire.... 66,659 3,973 
New Jersey ........ 827, 256 184,113 24,218 
New York........ 41 44 206 4,605,973 876,317 
a Carolina..... 5,500 5,923 
Ee cove $,412)167 473,462 8), 255 
Pennsylvania...... ° 5,418,253 1,031,377 140,708 
Rhode Island....... 1,736,618 11,869 27,425 
South Carolina..... 27,467 1,132 
Tennessee.......... 346,618 5,263 6,332 
Texas...... 54,666 41,000 3,169 
Vermont . 110,755 1,008 4,668 
Virginia. . 355,973 24,585 7,505 
West V irginia ene 69,430 12,941 2,429 
Wisconsin.......... 328,061 405 12,419 

Totals.......... | $88,400,958 ‘menmoane | $2,024,957 





Every fire insurance company is required to 
pay to the collector of revenue in the state and 
district where the company’s home office is loca- 
ted, a tax of one and one-half per cent. upon 
gross receipts, and a tax o: five per cent. upon 
dividends and additions to surplus funds. Be- 
sides the imposition of this tax, it is required 
that insurance agents shall pay license fees at 
the following rates: Agents of domestic insu- 
rance companies whose annual receipts do not 
excced $109, five dollars; agents of domestic in- 
surance companies whose annual receipts exceed 
$100, ten dollars; agents of foreign insurance 
companies, fifty dollars. It must be remem- 
bered in this connection that these figures in- 
clude the returns of many insurance companies 
in the different states which do not report to the 
national board of fire underwriters, so that if 
they vary from the statistics of the latter it is he- 


c tuse they comprise a statement of the entire in- | 





Niagura, 


panies. 

The following is a comparative exhibit of the 
gross receipts, net profits and total expenditures 
of fire insurance companies during the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1865, 1866 and 1867: 


1865 1866 1867 
Gross Receipts, $61,100,199 $77,981,448 $88,400,958 
Net Profits, 15,375,418 15,677,641 11,269,475 





Total Expenditures, $48,724,781 $62,303,807 $77,131,480 
The following is a 
figures, of the cag of net profits to gross 
receipts: In 1865, 23 per cent.; in 1866, 20 per 
cent.; in 1867, 12 per cent. 
The following summary shows the total amount 
of tax paid by the insurance interest since the 


organization of the internal revenue department : 

















Years. Gross Receipts. Net Profits. Licenses. Totals. 

In 1853, $ 321,001 R225 485 1,895 & 48.381 
In 1864, 525,582 445,366 8,207 1,077,155 
In 1865, 5 768,770 21,609 1,751,881 
In 1566, i. 169, 727 783,582 104,866 2,058 475 
In 1567, 1,326,014 563,473 154,647 2,024, 1534 
Aggregates, $4,301,526 $2,786,976 $271,224 $7,360,026 
NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE STATISTICS FOR 1867. 


The following table exhibits a correct state- 
ment of the total receipts, losses, and dividends 
of the principal fire insurance companies of the 
state of New York for the year 1867: 








| 
TOTAL 


DIVID’NDS 














| ‘ : lis | ; 
| surance business of the United States, and not | Germania, 


salculation from the above | 


COMPANIES. RECEIPTS, | U0SS=S: 
PE cove vescvenserseeees ee 2¢ $38,271 | $30,000 
Albany City ......ccccesce 31, 34) 223,582 
Ws co cekeesscsureeaes 983/983 132,032 25,000 
Atlantic.......c.ccccessecs 352,89 | 24,012 33,000 
areal este aR atta 260342 | 2orsed | 
TERE RR STERES Olean 358.438 | 124s91 | 45,000 
Commerce, Albany........ 839,120 | 182,530 82,000 
Commonwealth........+-+ 234,837 | 104,204 | 12,500 
Continental ..........-++.- $01,085 | 230,991 | TH,000 
Corn Exchange............ 371,527 | 240.362 | 20,000 
Excelsior ..wccccoccscssees 300,395 | 195,461 | 20,000 
MECHEMES 06 sevccvivsvrs 126,593 | 90,s09 
WWGIIETNE: «oxsvscessceewes 190,152 $1,127 20,400 
Fulton. ....scccscceccesces 225,832 131,245 10,000 | 
Germania... .cccsess seves } 285,557 35,000 
Ghibe ...cccccccee cocvess 39,535 10,000 
ROOE WIEN s< ecvcceseenses | 72/830 } 24° 000 
SOc cvoudecveusseeee | 282,753 40,000 
DE ic cbuedaesonneie si 1,257,145 200,000 
_ Sa rere er ee 52,050 
MOMING cco ccccsecivesees 49,251 50,000 
NEE cacassee ae<ees 66,970 
International ............. |} 898,222 
OEMs coy Sheer cccus seams | 65,501 20,000 
Knickerbucker............ | Stoo 2500) 
ROMGEE sacs waocscesvenseces , 84,133 30,000 
BOOM caticsensternessenes 110,082 41,909 7,500 
Lorillard 2.2.22. scerseses 860,782 | 362,962 100,000 
Manhattan. .....cccccecces 1,091,674 | 734,104 50,000 
PEE sores see seccnenses 332,317 | 127,100 20,000 
Mechanics’ and Traders’...| 220,362 | 79,594 20,000 
MOONEE visctcsevecsvas 215,185 56,479 40,000 
PUORTUNOINER. ccc cccecccays 277,632 710,970 
Mutual, Buffalo........... 155,103 | 79,199 45,633 
New Amsterdam .......... 169,177 61,0 ‘4 30,000 
CO a eer rrr ee 7 79. S60) | 352,455 100,000 
North American....... 528.759 | 311 on 25,000 
New York Bowery .... .... 202,467 | 45 00 
New York Equituble .... .. 121,698 23,100 
DOW ROSE BWW sc cccs scsel 179,430 | 22,000 
PUSS avineereseeeneness 54.077 | 12,000 
EMO setieccaaceteseecenns | 103,971 | 10,000 
PRE onntcentvesws pesnqe 1,679,459 100,000 
Me rieriae cercenanKees 167,457 | 20,000 
ne heme A EET 416,015 | 253.679 30,000 
Resolute .......0....6262-4] 150,190 | 149,809 
NN Swisteee6risaceres 115.388 | 40/152 22,000 | 
PRE Kevesrecdaniies cos 1,759,046 [1,073,146 | 
PNG Geistenesrawes oye 173.462 | Bb. 269 | 20,000 
WE ste neresveeseudes we | 128,434 | 66,074 | 10,000 
Stuyvesant... ........000.. | 128,579 | 62,971 10,000 
Tradesmen’s......... | 244,766 | 111,507 | 16,500 
Washington......... ..... 312,676 105,198 | 40,000 
Western, Buffalo... Tee -| 87,314 845,°82 | 30,000 
Williamsburg City......... | 285,499 1 18/4 Ww) 20,000 
Yonkers and New York.... | 452,556 194,786 | 25,000 


The net amount of fire hile written in 1867 
by ten principal New York companies, was as 
follows : 

Security, $180,921,334; Home, $172,244,695 ; 
Continental, 102,721,188 ; Lorillard, $89,386,110 ; 
Phenix, $82,791,474; International, $76,410,720 ; 
$70,473,230 ; 





Manhattan, $66,316,086 ; | 


$55,642,195; North American, $47,. 


merely the business of a particular class of com- | 608,349. 


The following is a summary of the aggregate 
income, expenditures, assets, liabilities, re-insur- 
ance, and surplus of the one hundred and one fire 
insurance companics whose home offices are lo- 
vated in New York city or state, for the year 1867; 


Fe SE DOIN onc acessvacvesavsnins seve -- $23,838 782 
ON CRNUNG 6 incsinc erences acceeccnaveesssauens 26,905,951 
DRONES. 05:0 0v0ecerseave on pe ekeacbs vane eseecate wes 14,093,671 
Dividends .... ....scccces 00s ecoceonssocesoceses 2,268,033 
NN 5 cc rhaccwentineeesieedeuet one due does 24,956,208 
COTS PIE Wo csvccnccuscccescenesecenesenseoes 28,611,232 
POG DRIES 5 oc accccccssentscevdcscssssecesevecss 46,788,429 
Total liabilities, not including re-insurance........ 2,089,973 
Total liabilities, including re-insurance........... 19,750,618 
Amount of estimated re-insurance —..... eee ee eee 8,756,091 
Net surplus over capital and liabilities ............ 15,133,516 


Net surplus over liabilities, re-insurance and capital 6,735,900 

There are only four of the above-named com- 
panies which paid last year in dividends $100,000 
or upwards—the Home, $200,000 ; the Lorillard, 
$100,000; the Niagara, $100,000; and the Phe- 
nix, $100,000. And only three which paid in 
dividends $50,000 and less than $100,000 — the 
Continental, $70,000; the Howard, $50,000; the 
Manhattan, $50,000. The company witch suffered 
the greatest loss in proportion to receipts is the 
Metropolitan, which paid $710,970 in losses, and 
received during the year only $277,632. It is 
needless to add that this company is one of the 
twenty out of the whole one hundred and one 
which passed their dividends. 

The following shows the annual average divi- 
dend paid since organized by each of the princi- 
pal New York fire insurance companies:  Citi- 


zens’, 2034; Continental, 131g; Germania, 08; 
Hanover, 111g; Home, 17; Howard, 14; Inter- 
national, 0213 ; Irving, 0934 ; Lamar, 10; Loril- 
lard, 14; Manhattan, 13; emi 11; Niagara, 
15; Phenix, —; North American, 13144; Secu- 
rity, 1014 

THE CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, AND CHICAGO FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The following table, specially compiled for 
Tue Spectator, exhibits the receipts of the 
St. Louis fire insurance companies during the 
year 1863 : 





Atlantic Jase pine noes $74,075 | Marine...........00.- $75,286 
Boatmen’s and Trust.. 50,949 | Missouri Home.. ..... 7,453 
Continental........... 13,015  Mech’ics’ and Traders’ 971 
Citigens’ .... cccscsoes 82,385 | National........ ...-. 19,458 
Commercial. ........+- 31,567 | North St. Louis....... 25,471 
City Mutual ........0 20,703 | National Banking and 
Equitable. .......0. 25,914 Insurance......... 25,551 
PE 6 606 s0cceese 24 656 | Occidental..........-. 26,317 
Floating Dock. ... SS PD 50,545 
PROREIIR. ..00cc00ccees 43,666 | Pacific .....<c00ss see 48,947 
Farmers’ & Mechanics’ 6,401 | Pioneer Mutual....... 7,445 
PROG 00s s0eesseee South St. Louis ....... 16,221 
Globe Mutual ........ 5,892 | St. Louis Mutual...... 27,577 
DD Chic ccbasseeen 3,82 Salamander.... 22,823 
SGURTAMY 60000200000 2 Sun Mutual........... 7,218 
Great Republic ....... Rie) We: MAE noi ncsecnwes 57, Tul 
Home Mutual......... 60, 64 Southern Hope........ 2.335 
Hope Mutual ......... $1,335 | United States......... 95,714 
Hannibal Savings..... ok eee 46,066 
Jefferson Mutual...... 56,177 | Western Mutual...... 25,142 
Laclede Mutual....... 19,271 | Washington Mutual... 46,171 
Lumbermen’s & Mech’s 45,693 | Western Transit ...... 4.592 
Mississippi Valley..... 23,641 | Western............-- at med 
Merchants’ & Manf’trs’ 21,591 

Mound City .......... 44,161 Tetalhcccsos $1,243,662 
Missouri State........ 26,260 


* Suspended. 

Continuing the comparison, in order to show 
the relative extent of the business of the local 
fire insurance companies of the three principal 
western cities, we republish, from our February 
number, the following statement of the receipts 
of Chicago insurance companies during 1868 : 


it ee $149,214; National............. 7,008 
Cominercial. ........ 94,6 3 | Republic ............ 35,928 
Equitable............ 53,537 | Stock and Mutual.... 60,0 3 
Garden City......... 60,791 | Traders’.... .--- 58,913 
Germania. .....cccces 37,503 | Western P heenix ---- 55,509 
Home Mutual........ 71,066 | Provident Life Insur- 
Lumbermen's ........- 166,459 ance & Investment vs 32 
Mercantile Mutual... 34,861 | Travelers’. .......... 17,8 4 
Merchants” .....c<ess 293 ,9>9 

Mutual Security...... 28, 106 | Total..... .. 8) 250,826 
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Tue following table, carefully compiled for 
Tue SpecTATOR from the records of the inter- 
nal revenue department, exhibits the aggregate 
amount of premiums received by the thirty-two 
local fire insurance companies of Cincinnati, for 
the year 1867: 








| tory as an era of panic and failure, to which that 
_of 1857 can hardly be compared, 


9 | The policy seems also to have been, in some re- 


/}amount which can be 


Name of company. Receipts 
BIE. Scgivws CeoOe tan CORON KEte Obs 4ORCENeRESCO EER $35,600 
RROD . cccccvccssse serccveccee ewe0es ovcnses 64,458 
AL 6650 ChaGs £60 ods condos E Ua ENerneTN 125,191 
ED... dg dscands 16 46kchew nets eeneeeeeebeabakane 30,219 
PemeeGe TAGE. «0.00 cnc ceesssccesccsses esses: 200 66,075 
DN... chpgerankavesokesseenenuienanenets 43,597 
NE inne a nn ecdehere x Shwe eee a hed one ke eak 52, Hid 
IED SNE a wacisus pote addnkndeksnabebewane’ 143,575 
Gastreh 2. ccvcce cceecess esevvcscesssvccesessses 105,354 
ENEDR icsdneseeveseencabin 90ceenknecdenswabe 49,194 
Ee Oa ie wkb eh eeeReRe heehee nena aman veers 37,599 
NR. spas La hah Sea eNERW Ae pees. eeandrenee emits 96,592 
NOES acc cccews cee 660:086606060055000000000008 33,301 
IOIND oie. 55. 0's 0950 ie 505540 6s WedernENsenensenwe 626,07 
EE a dtas +466. 600s 90 0ss080s64 edatnpin ceeanwaces 21,590 | 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’. .... .ccsccocesscoccccccce 22,576 
Firemen’s.....- Litetitesie rived caniek anos 76,354 
PEER cnn! GUeKAwee hind eWeeCOdS vakeeEReeraeRs 30,974 
Be ia sioasea  webadiiceumdineineliows 25,130 
SR fans dade sncdcde. sebetedeseoasenendberecuunee $9,030 
Germania ......... Se re ee ee 47,068 
COE oda ccccasenseeeasetyesbenes 84,516 
NEED 0560s ecb nkwed td eeew eee enne anes encenne 48,799 
PN NOD ised nos ncsctsenaseasecsenncewece 89,412 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’...... ......0.-00- 59,863 
I 1 55. wud exeatetneeateceuaeine heeds baie 71,719 
DEED 655.55-000aeewanwesacvanseetduenek, ae ‘nies 76,259 
PD. vo secs seen sks eresnenenareheusevetesecer 95,467 
SN VON 30.5 05:5.5506 600006 cheese sneseseeseeeeanes 45,079 
INE Cin n 555 '9455.0000600555 kosi eS KORE RRERE Re Se NES 26,369 
DEE CER a s.cancnwcdubwdad obe6csdSink eee eunnuhes as 83 005 
DOG. sccoureestewveds « sxtvesanadassomiaks 42,19 
ONO nics cknicwes. 0009080 6008snrseretressecedese 90,345 
INN 5 caniennie-saresdebwnenSenudtueedeatueet 23,217 
WN 5:5 een vacnsiedsbeneeensetnasenenaneerees 70,089 

POEs ssi0k tne vdddiensaarss sess temmeeeiead $2,592,360 


_by wringing it from the pockets of the people, | 


The total assets of the companies named above, | 


as reported to the auditor of state, aggregate 
$5,806,523. 





“+> 


HOW ENGLISH BOGUS LIFE 
NIES ARH ORGANIZED. 


COMP A- 


Under the above heading, an eastern paper 
gives a long article which concludes as follows, 
viz. : 


cost of production ; and if, from any cause, retail 
prices are depreciated below this figure, the busi- 
ness interests of the country suffer, and failure, 
suspension, and loss and panic are among the 
consequences. Now, it happens that the policy 
of contraction has depreciated commercial values 
below the gold cost of manufacture at the pres- 
ent rate of wages; and for this reason it happens, 
furthermore, that business is at a stand-still, and 
a panic like that of 1857 stares the country in 
the face. Thus, business stands and trembles and 
quakes upon the threshold of 1868, which, if the 
late financial policy of the country is resumed, 
can not but prove memorable in commercial his- 


The fact is, 

the policy of contraction is the hangman’s knot 

about the neck of business, which struggles even | 
now in the very agonies of strangulation, and | 
must and will, with perseverance on the part of 
the Dennis who tugs at the rope, be ultimately 
throttled. History will hereafter return its coro- 
ner’s verdict; but, however writers of the here- 
after may blame the policy of the present, the 
evil will have been done, and that beyond remedy. 





spects rather experimental than conducted upon 
principle ; and it has seemed to be the aim of | 
these experiments in contraction to fix the | 
yearly taken from the | 
pockets of the people, and transferred to the | 
pockets of bond-holders as a class, without in- 
volving absolute ruin to the business prosperity 
of the country. 

Great Britain, in 1815-17, tried the policy of 
putting money into the pockets of bond-holders, 


and the consequence was pauperism of the | 


_masses, suspension of business and commercial | 


for the year 1867, can not but prove of the 


‘* When a company formed like the above is set afloat with a | 


nominal capital of $2,50',000 and a paid up fund of $15,000! 
it is not to be wondered at it should come to grief; and I would 
like to know how Superintendent Barnes would deal with such 
imposition.” 

“Come to grief” with “$15,000” “ paid up ”"— 
we “should like to know how Superintendent 


Barnes would deal with” some life companies | 
“set afloat” hereabouts, without a single dollar | 


paid up. 


Names of eminent men should not alone secure | 


the confidence of a person wishing life insurance. 
Has the company sufficient available means, and 


do the persons whose names appear on the list of | 


directors and officers personally superintend the 
business of the company? If not, be cautious. 
<-> + 
BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1867. 

The recent failures of heavy business firms in 
New York, Cincinnati, and Philadelphia, with 
enormous liabilities, upon which not more than 
twenty-five cents on a dollar is likely to be reali- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| dollar. 


| 


zed, are facts which invite grave speculation | 


upon the commercial probabilities of 1868, and 
a careful consideration of the various assignable 
causes for the present approximation to a crisis. 
For the past six months there has been a steady 
increase of the sense of insecurity in business 
circles, and this has arisen principally from the 
fact that in no six months of the commercial his- 
tory of America, has the per-centage of heavy 
and prominent houses which have suspended, 
been in so large proportion to the whole number 
of failures 
unlike 
enjoy comparative immunity, while larger and 


more extensive houses have, by the score, gone | 


into bankruptcy ; and this has been due partially 
to the fact of over supply, but more materially 
to the depreciation of commercial values, through 
the gradual, but yet too rapid, contraction of the 
currency. For purposes of activity in trade, 
retail prices ought never to fall below the figure 


In the commercial annals of 1867— | 
1856-57—small houses have seemed to | 


_ matics of liability and asset stand as follows: 


ruin; and yet, with this example in full histori- | 


cal view, the United States have been repeating | 
the blunder with an added emphasis of repetition, | 
which will probably be accompanied with an 
added emphasis of result. At this time, there- 
fore, a review, logical and statistical, of business 


utmost interest. 

The following is an exact and accurate table of 
suspensions during eleven months of the year 
1867 : 








MONTH ENDING. N. Y. CITY, ELSEWHERE, AGGREG ATE 
January 25..........15 385 ¢ 
February 22..........26 528 549 
March 99... .ccsees 26 561 587 
April 26.............22 286 308 
re 26 412 438 
GO Tins cakvise case 13 192 205 
eT ee 19 250 2i9 
August $O.... .0+....% 318 348 
September 27........25 256 281 
October 25........... 42 833 375 
November 29......... 44 450 494 

ree 284 3,970 4,254 
Number of failures in November, 1856.......... 242 
Total for one year ending November 29, 1867.... 4,496 


The average liabilities of the failures for 1867 
have been: reckoned by experts at $10,000 per 
firm, the average assets paying fifty cents on the 
Four thousand two hundred and _fifty- 
four multiplied by ten thousand expresses, there- 
fore, the aggregate liabilities of the suspending 
firms throughout the country, and the mathe- 





Number of failures during the year...............- 4,254 
Aggregate liabilities. ..........cccsecccececccccees $42,510,000 
Ageresate GEIS. 2.4.0 02000000cccccsecccecceseccsese 21,270,000 

Loss distributed among creditors................ $21,270,000 


In New York city the ratio of assets to liabili- 
ties has not varied materially from the general 
ratio, though the average liabilities of the New 
York firms must be put as high as fifty thous- 


Whole amount of loss throughout the country.....$21,270,000 
Loss in New York city alone 7 


Loss by the country trade alone $14,170,000 

Of this whole aggregate of loss ($21,270,000) 
New York city bears about eighty per cent.; the 
liabilities of country failures being mostly held 
in the New York market. Experts, in fact, esti- 
mate that New York city has to carry at least 
eighty-five per cent. of the liabilities of the 
country trade, in addition to those of failures 
which have occurred in its limits. Eighty-five 
per cent. of $14,170,000 is equal to $12,044,500, 
and to this is to be added the $7,000,000, and 
something more than $7,000,000 which New 
York failures have distributed among New York 
creditors. The whole loss for the eleven com- 
— months may be exhibited in table as fol- 
ows: 
Loss distributed among New York houses by failures 


in the country trade $12,044,500 
By failures in the city 000 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Total Joss, distributed throughout the trade in New 
York, for 1867 $19,144,500 

To this sum must be added the loss for De- 
cember, which, including the aggregate losses 
from country failures, somewhat exceeds three 
millions, making an aggregate of twenty-three 
millions for 1867. 

New York city, therefore, lost twenty-three 
millions of dollars in trade, from January to No- 
vember inclusive, during the year 1867, and it is 
not improbable, December being a critical month, 
that it will be found that the amount of loss has 
amounted as high as twenty-five millions to Jan- 
uary Ist, 1868. 

Failures are already heavier and more numer- 
ous than during any time preceding the panic of 
1857; anda peculiarity of the list for 1867 is 
that it contains a larger proportion of heavy 
names than any yearly list preceding. For the 
six months preceding the panic of 1857 the num- 
ber of failures was not so large, nor were the ag- 
gregate liabilities of so large an amount as during 
the past six months, There has been a syste- 
matic effort on the part of business men, how- 
ever, to avert a panic. Failures have been little 
talked about; extensions of time and other ac- 
commodations have been freely granted to the 
country trade when asked for; and generally a 
universal determination to avoid the wide-spread 
distrust and ruin which always accompany panic, 
has been manifested. Thus far, therefore, the 
thermometer of business confidence has been 
carefully maintained at its proper indication ; the 
feverishness of the public pulse has been re- 
strained and even reduced; and alarms, well- 
founded and unfounded, have been dissipated 
together. Steady contraction in volume of cur- 
rency, with steady lessening of values of stocks, 
has not been sufficient to daunt business men in 
the outset of the storm, though with every threat 
of immediate return to specie basis the business 
world quakes and trembles, and any sudden jump 
in that direction could not but precipitate the 
crisis, 


+—~<>—+ 


KEROSENE PALACES. 


Tue telegraph brings intelligence of the 
burning of another railroad car from a kerosene 
lamp. This time it was a “ palace” sleeping 
car on the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy rail- 
road. The car was so gorgeous that the city of 
Chicago was honored by giving its name to the 
car. A palace car with kerosene lamps is a most 
ghastly humorous idea. It is like the luxury of 
a rosewood, velvetjined coffin to a living man. 
A kerosene lamp exploded in the “ silver palace 
car” City of Chicago, and it burned up. The 
inlaid woods of various sorts, the silver mount- 
ings, the damask curtains, the luxurious seats 








and. This estimate, which is based upon the 
testimony of experts, yields the following 
figures : 


= 


Number of failures in New York city 


| Aggregate RIE dacewscenéaves xareneiineoses $14.200,000 
Aggregate QaWGkS. ......0.000ccccssecnes.cccvecsecs seve 7,100,000 
Loss distributed among creditors.............+++ $7,100,000 


The loss by failures in New York alone, there- 


fore, somewhat exceeded seven millions of dol- | 
| lars, the most part of which loss was distributed | better. 


_at large the loss was somethin 


| among wholesalers and jobbers. In the country | started will keep rollin t 
over fourteen | and cars are done for as fast as they can be with- 


and the little tables, and all the luxuries and con- 
_veniences, were made regardless of expense. 
But there was one feature of economy—the 
kerosene lamps. One of these did for all the ex- 
| travagance of show. Fortunately the passen- 
| gers escaped. So it is all right. The sooner all 
cars are burned that carry kerosene lamps the 
We hope the ball that has got so well 
until kerosene lamps 


indicated by twenty-five per cent. added to the! millions, as is indicated by the following figures: | out burning passengers.—Cincinnati Gazette, 
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FRAUDS ON LIFE COMPANIES. 





“Facts, the publication of which, until the 
ends of justice are served, would be premature 
and injudicious, are daily accumulating to prove 
that systematic fraud upon life corporations is 
s‘eadily on the increase in this country. In some 
of these cases the trouble arises from its most 
dangerous source —a conspiracy between 2 trust- 
ed but rascally agent of a company, and an 

equally unsuspected but treacherous medical ex- 
aminer. So longas frauds are attempted through 
the instrumentality and connivance of interested 
parties outside, the probabilities of detection by 
the company’s representatives are proportion- 
ately greater. But when there is tollusion with- 


in its own portals, there is far more likelihood of 


the success of the carefully laid schemes of its 
own agents. In the one case it becomes necessa- 
ry to substitute for an uninsurable applicant a 
healthy person whose conditions will satisfy the 
requirements of the examiner, or clse to substi- 
tute a corpse after the farce of the fictitious death 
of the party insured, with all the solemn mock- 
ery of a sham funeral. In the other case the 


company is deceived by false declarations of 


health, and false certificates, witnessed by its 
own agents. After the lapse of a few months, 
the party dies in consequence of the infirmity 
whose course and termination were so clearly 
foreseen. 
such infamous procedure requires no comment. 
There can be no difference of opinion in regard 
to the justice or the extent of the punishment 
to be meted out to such offenders. But in view 
of the constant repecition of this form of rob- 
bery, it behooves the victims to be on the alert, 
to hedge themselves with more effective guards, 
to scrutinize more thoroughly the moral character 
of their agents and examiners, to criticise more 
minutely the proofs presented by claimants, and 
to exhibit less reluctance to contest suspected 
fraud, and resist unfounded claims.” 

+ oO 
PROPOSED REVISION OF THE IOWA 
INSURANVE LAW. 

Governor Merrill. of Iowa, has transmitted to 
the legislature of that state the following special 
message on the subject of insurance : 

“ The inadequacy of our present insurance law 
to secure the essential conditions of safety and 


protection to the insured, has become a subject of 


merited discussion. The state is bound to frame 
its legislation for the control of these corporations 
in such a way as to exclude from our midst, as 
far as possible, every company which has not the 
capital and honest, efficient management entitling 
them to the confidence and patronage of the pub- 
lic. The apprehension that such companies do 
exist, forms sufficient grounds for legislation up- 
on the question. 

“While our law demands satisfactory guaran 
tees from foreign corporations doing business in 
the state, it contains very inadequate provisions 
for securing the solvency and reliability of domes- 
tic companies. 
this is a distrust of such companies, and a diver- 
sion of capital from our state, as estimated by the 
Auditor, to the annual amount of half a million 
of dollars, which might and ought to be retained 
at home, and made to contribute to the upbuild- 
ing of our commonwealth. That we have relia- 
ble companics, whose insurance affords security 
to the property of the people, is the result of in- 
dividual honesty, rather than the wisdom of the 
law. But even these fail to receive the patronage 
proportionate to their merits, because the public 
has no means of assuring itself of their reliability. 
Subjected to suspicion by the known incompe- 
tency of other companies doing business by their 
side, which are clothed with equal authority from 
the state, they are totally unable to compete with 
the corporations of other states which are allowed 
to do business within our limits only upon com- 
pliance with stringent conditions. 

“JT would, therefore, recommend the enactment 
of a law requiring that every insurance company 

organized in the state shall possess a certain bone 
fide capital, at least one fourth of which shall be 
invested in state or Government bonds, and de- 


The criminal avarice at the bottom of 


The inevitable consequence of 


posited with the state Treasurer. Asa still fur- | 


| ther guarantee of their reliability, I would recom- 


mend that it be provided that insurance commnis- 


sioners be appointed or elected at each session of 


the assembly, who shall be required to make an 


annual examination of the financial condition of | 


every company in the state, and report the result 
of their examination. In like manner as banks 
under our general law, and insurance companies 
in many other states, they should be required to 
publish a periodical exhibit of their transactions. 
Provision should also be made for the abatement 
by summary process, of every company failing to 
comply with the requirements of the law. 

“In my opinon, a statute embodying substan- 
tially these features would not only tend to re- 
tain within the state large sums which go to 
swell the accumulations of foreign corporations, 
but would create home institutions worthy of con- 
fidence, and promote the interests both of insarer 
and insured.” 


WONDERS OF 


> + —____- 


THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 





Wonpers at home by familiarity cease to ex- 
cite astonishment; and hence it happens that 
many know but little about the “ house we live 
in”—the human body. We look upon a house 
from the outside, just as a whole or unit, never 
thinking of the many rooms, the carious passages, 
and the ineenious internal arrangements of the 
house, or of the wonderful structure of the man, 
the harmony and adaptation of all his parts. In 
the human skeleton, about the time of maturity, 
there are 165 bones. The muscles are about 500 
innumber. The length of the alimentary canal 
is about 32 feet. The amount of blood in an 
adult averages 30 pounds, or full one-fifth of the 
entire weight. The heart is six inches in length, 
and four inches in diameter, and beats seventy 
times per minute, 4,200 times per hour, 100,800 
per day, 36,772,000 times per year, 2,565,440,000 
in three score and ten, and at each beat two and 
a-half ounces of blood are thrown out of it, one 
hundred and seventy-five ounces per minute, six 
hundred and fifty-six pounds per hour, seven 
and three-fourth tons per day. All the blood in 
the body passes through the heart in three min- 
utes. This little organ, by its ceaseless industry, 
lifts the enormous weight of 370,700,200 tons. 
The lungs will contain about one gallon of air, at 
their usual degree of inflation. We breathe, on 
an average, 1,200 times per hour, inhale 600 gal- 
Jons of air, or 24,400 gallons per day. The agre- 
gate surface of the air cells of the lungs exceeds 
20,000 square inches, an area very nearly equal 
to the floor of a room twelve feet square. The 
average weight of the brain of an adult male is 
three pounds and eight ounces, of a female two 
pounds and four ounces. The nerves are all 
connected with it directly, or by the spinal mar- 
row. These nerves, together with their branches 
and minute ramifications, probably exceed 
10,000,000 in number, forming a “body guard” 
outnumbering by far the greatest army ever 
marshalled! The skin is composed of three 
layers, and varies from one-fourth to one-eighth 
of an inch in thickness. Its average area in an 
adult is estimated to be 2,000 square inches. 
The atmospheric pressure being about fourteen 
pounds to the square inch, a person of medium 
size is subjected to a pressure of 40,000 pounds. 


Each square inch of skin contains 3,500 sweating | 


tubes, or perspiratory pores, cach of which may 
be likened to a little drain-tile one-fourth of an 
inch long, making an aggregate length of the 
entire surface of the body of 201,166 feet, or a 
tile ditch for draining the body almost. forty 
miles long. Man is made marvelously. Who 
is eager to investigate the curious, to witness the 
wonderful works of Omnipotent Wisdom, let 
him not wander the wide world round to seek 
them, but examine himself. “The proper study 
of mankind is man.” 





“> + 


THE United States Casualty company does not | 


find the casualty business profitable, and, accord- 
ingly, has resolved to add 
operations. 


Boston has a new fire insurance company, the 
“Tremont.” Capital $200,000. 


life insurance toits! _,°. 
| which 


| prolong the measure of existence. 


THE CAUSES AND COST OF E XTINCTION 
OF FIRES. 





A recent number of the Paris Moniteur con- 
tains some interesting statistics relative to fireg 
and the cause of their extinction in different 
countries. According to the Moniteur fires cost 
less to e xtinguish in Irance than in either E ng- 
lund or Ame rica, 

Commencing with London, it appears that in 


| that city the putting out of each fire costs on an 
| average $90, being more than the cost in Paris or 


any of the other cities of France. In 1840 there 
were 681 fires in Londox, that is, one fire for 
every 2,800 inhabitants, or rather one for every 
379 houses. In the year 1866 there were 1,338 
fires in London. It is true, on the one hand, that 
that city has grown considerably, but on the 
other, they now keep an account of very small 
fires. The great fires are not more now than 
in the proportion of 25 per cent. of the total 
number. 

In America the expense of extinguishing fires 
is very much ‘greater than in England. Thus, 
each fire costs at Brooklyn, $175; at Baltimore, 
$450; at Boston, $800; at New Orleans, S840, 
The expense at New York is not stated, the fig- 
uresof cost not being at hand; but it is taken for 
granted that it must at least be as great as at 
Brooklyn. 

The causes of fires are also indicated by the 
Moniteur as iollows: Eleven per cent. from can- 
dles and lamps; ten per cent. from curtains; 
eight per cent. from gas; nearly eight per cent. 
from chimneys; four anda half per cent. from 
tobacco pipes; one and a half per cent. from 
children ; one and a half per cent. from lucifer 
matches; one and a half per cent. from cigars ; 
one and a half per cent. from stoves; one per 
cent. from spontaneous combustion; nineteen 
and a half per cent. from various other known 
causes, and thirty-three per cent. from unknown 
causes. With regard to these latter it is impossi- 
ble to say whether they are accidental or not. 
The insurance companies London pretend, 
right or wrong, that at least one third of the fires 
are the result of incendiarism, and they even go 
so far as to suspect ~ Fire Brigade. In London, 
they affirm, and the 7imes echoes the complaint, 
that the employees of the Brigade not only com- 
mit serious depredations and then set fire to the 
places whese they have been committed in order 
to conceal their robberies, but even that there are 
organized bands of incendiaries who live by their 
criminal industry. This is not, however, the 
opinion of the magistrates of London, who think 
that in the majority of cases the fires of the me- 
tropolis— which, by the way, are now decreas- 
ing — are owing to imprudence and accident, and 
that it is self-interest which induces the English 
Assurance societies, in numerous instances, to 
protest against the payment of claims. 

ee 


THE MEASURE OF LIFE. 


OF course, the measure of his span of life is of 
the utmost importance to each individual, and to 
his family and friends. But now-a-cays there 
are others interested—the sellers of annuities and 
of insurances, 

Longevity is hereditary. It is a positive fact, 
and not an accidert. What are the signs of it? 
What, if any, the means of promoting it?) There 
are undoubtedly physical signs indicating an 
equilibrium of functions, which give assurance of 
length of years. There is also evidence of ine- 
quality and discordance of functions, which 
increase the wear and tear of life. What these 
are the lecturer proposes to indicate. 

How can longevity be promoted? It is easy to 
say that all that is needed is to be temperate, 
prudent, and to take exercise! Such advice is 
like bidding one, “be virtuous and you will be 
happy.” There are constitutions which are 
short-lived, and to which these counsels are of 
no value; and others which have a vitality that 
resists the most imprudent treatment. 

There is undoubtedly a regime or mode of life 
may correct hereditary tendencies, and 
There is also 
an economy of life, worthy of the study of those 
who would make the most of their existence. 
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| 
While this subject remained one of hygiene | 
alone, it was treated somewhat vaguely Now 
that the measure of a man’s years is a merchant- 
able and salable matter, and capitalists deal in it 
to the extent of millions upon millions yearly, it 
is assuming the form of a more exact science. 
The Insurance Companies offer prizes to the 
physicians who shall establish the indicia of long 
years; and they study the subject of parentage, 
and race, and stock, and the kindred questions, 
as well as those of habits and pursuits with great 
closeness. Out of the statistics they are massing 
up, we shall yet construct some theory of the 
length of life, and how to prolong it, which will | 
prove valuable to mankind. 
+> + 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 





[From the Scientific American. ] 
Spontaneous combustion is undoubtedly a pro- | 
lific source of fires. This is produced in various | 
ways. It is well known that a spongy, fibrous | 
substance, as cotton waste, tow, saturated with | 
linseed oil, if exposed sufficiently long to the sun’s 
rays, or even the atmosphere, will take fire. | 
Authenticated instances of destructive fires ori- 
ginating in buildings where rags or cotton waste 
were stored, are sufficiently numerous to prove 
the impropriety of keeping these substances piled 
ina mass a long time. Factory waste is always 
more or less saturated with oil, which oxydizes 
on exposure to the atmosphere, and gives out car- 
bonic acid and hydrogen. If the watte is in suf- 
ficient quantities to compress the fibres, the dan- 
ger of fire by the accumulation of heat is consid- 
erably increased, 

Bituminous coal in large heaps oxydizes, and 
undergoes always a slow combustion without be- 
ing inflamed; but sometimes, when wet by fre- 
quent rains, the coal actually takes fire. This is 
aided by the sulphuret of iron generally contained 
in bituminous coal. 

Quick lime absorbs water so rapidly that suffi- 
cient heat is developed to ignite inflammable sub- 
stunces when brought in contact with it. It is 
therefore a dangerous commodity to store where 
there is a possibility of its being exposed to moist- 
ure, and its carriage by water is always attended 
by risk 

Newly burned charcoal in mass is liable to ab- 
sorb moisture so rapidly as to produce ignitton ; 
80, also, it is asserted on good authority that wood 
ashes will ignite spontaneously without the pres- 
ence of live coals. 

It may not be commonly known that iron bor- 
ings, turnings, and filings are also dangerous 
when left in heaps or stored in boxes. They are 
always wet, especially when they have been al- 
lowed to remain under lathes upon which water 
polishing has been performed. We have seen a 
heap of this metal burning with an intensely blue 
flame. The oily waste which is not unfrequently 
thrown into the iron shavings adds greatly to the 
danger of fire from this source. The sweepings 
of the machine shop, if kept on hand, should 
never be placed in a wooden box or left in the 
shop. 

A knowledge of these simple facts, combined 
with ordinary care, may prevent the occurrence 
of some fires which are now deemed mysterious 
in their origin. 

2 0—— 
STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS ON WESTERN 
AND SOUTHERN WATERS. 
[From the St. Louis Republican, Dec. 31.] 

THE aggregate loss and damage to property 
by reason of the various casualties incidental to 
steam navigation of the western and southern 
rivers, have been unusually heavy the past year ; 


a large majority of cases of total loss, the ma- 
chinery and greater portion of the cargo were 
saved in a more or less damaged condition. The 
money value of the property lost or damaged 
may be set down at fully $3,000,000. 

The great number of accidents by sinking 
should lead all interested in the successful navi- 
gation of the Mississippi and tributaries to use 
every exertion to induce congress to make the 
neccessary appropriations for a_ successful and en- 
ergetic prosecution of the work of improvement 
that was commenced last year. In addition to 
the boats mentioned as having sunk, there are 
innumerable instances of boats having sustained 
more or less damage from having struck hidden 
obstructions. These cases have not been kept 
record of, but it is safe to say that at least fifty 
steamers have sustained such damage, incurring 
an average loss of at least $2,000. 

ee 


A NOVEL ST. LOUIS IDEA. 





[From the St. Louis Republican. ] 

The merchants of St. Louis have common in- 
terests, and they are exposed to common liabili- 
ties. Among their liabilities are losses from bad 
debts. The scheme proposed is to form what 
may be called a “ Guaranty Insurance company,” 
with the object of insuring all who may enter in- 
to the combination against loss from sales made 
on time. Let the stock of the company be $500,- 
000, with shares at $1,000 each, ten per cent. to 
be called in at once, with liability to assessment 
in the event of losses, in the same manner as a 
Mutual Fire Insurance company. Upon the for- 
mation of such a company, tle Directors would 
agree upon the rates to be charged for guarantee- 
ing certain classes of debts, say thirty and ninety 
day bills, or sales at six months, as also the rates 
to be chargrd for guaranteeing number one debts 
and those of other grades. The practical work- 
ing of the matter would be thus: A customer 
from Iowa proposes to buy a bill of goods at 
ninety days. Inquiry is made at the guaranty 
office. “ What will you guarantee for that bill?” 
The answer is, half per cent., one per cent., or if 
it is a doubtful customer, three or five per cent., 
or not at all. But if the company guarantees the 
bill at all, having a strong capital, and the best 
of credit in the community, the liability to loss 
is evaded at once. Such guaranteed bills would 
be as good as cash in any bank, and could be re- 
alized on instanter. 





> 

(S" In the Baltimore Underwriter, we find the 
following paragraph in reference to the magni- 
tude of the business of insurance in London: 
“The Hand in Hand, the Sun, the Union, the 
Westminster, the London, and the Royal Ex- 
change, were established between 1699 and 1720, 
and other offices at various subsequent periods. 
The amount of property in England and Wales 
insured in these offices is stupendous. So far 
back as 1782 it exceeded £135,000,000, and in 1862 
it exceeded £1,000,000,000—beside the insurances 
in Scotland and Ireland. Mr. Coode, in a paper 
prepared for the home office four years ago, gave 
grounds for believing that the actual value of 
property in insured buildings can not be far 
short of £3,000,000,000 ; seeing that very little 
property is insured at its full value, and that 


| householders seldom insure indestructible stock 


the loss of life was, however, not great, there | 


having been but few serious accidents. As com- 
pared with 1867, the number of accidents is 
greater by thirteen, but the estimated value of 
property destroyed is far less, owing to the gen- 
eral depreciation of steamboats and western pro- 
duce, The total number of accidents during 
1866 was 132, of which 86 resulted in a total 


or merchandise. Mr. Newmarch, secretary of 
the Globe Insurance company, told a parliament- 
ary committee in 1863 that within six miles of 
Charing Cross there is consumable and insurable 
property to the value of £900,000,000,000 ; a sum 
so gigantic as to place in a striking light the 
wealth of the great metropolis.” 
+> + 

(3° The Savannah (Ga.) Nees says: “ During 
the last year we chronicled the drowning of a 
man by the capsizing of a boat on the Savannah 
river, whose Accident and Life Insurance 
amounted to $80,000. The insurance agents sent 


/ on such proof of his death as was furnished them, 


loss, viz: 56 by sinking, 25 by fire, and five by | 


explosion. There were 46 partial losses, viz: 35 


by sinking, eight by fire, and 3 by explosion. In | 


but there was some hesitation about the payment | department for 1867, amounted to $140,675.81. 


The holder of the policy, a few | 


of the money. 
days before the boat accident, had made his will, 
and the legatee expected the prompt realization 
of the amounts specified in the policies. There 


was some fault found with the insurance compa- 


nies, but although we think they gave no deci- 
sive refusal to acknowledge the claim, they still 
delayed about the payment of the $80,000. A 
few days ago an agent of one of the companies in 
another state, cognizant of the claim, discovered 
the supposed drowned man living in this vicinity, 
alive and well. We have heard of no arrest, nor 
are we aware whether any proceedings have been 
instituted. The affair, however, has created quite 
an excitement in insurance circles.” 


+» 


(=~ A very important insurance case is pro- 
gressing before the Circuit court in St. Louis, 
entitled Marshall and Kilpatrick against the 
Thames Insurance company of Cincinnati, for 
$50,000, growing out of the burning of the steam- 
er Magnolia here in 1866. The defence is that 
the boat was sct on fire by or through the conni- 
vance of theowners. The case involves$ 180,000 
insurance — $30,000 by a Cincinnati company, 
$100,000 by a St. Louis company, and $50,000 by 
a foreign company represented in St. Louis. The 
deposition of one of the pilots of the Magnolia 


_has been read, setting forth that Mr. Marshall 


had offered him $5,000 to sink the steamer. The 
wife of the pilot testified that Mr. Kilpatrick had 
offered her $3,000 if she would prevent her hus- 
band from testifying in the case. The suit ex- 
cites much interest, and some of the best lawyers 
of the city are engaged in it. 
oo 

(S~ You may live a year in London without 
ever hearing an alarm of fire. In a city of three 
millions of people, with a closely covered area of 
ten miles by six, there is a fire brigade of a little 
more than three hundred members. The engines 
are mostly worked by steam, which is always 
kept up, and are well horsed. Three or four men 
to each machine can do the work, and a fire is 
drowned out in no time, unless it is in a theatre, 
or large warehouse or manufactory with inflam- 
matory materials. The firemen eat. drink, and 
sleep with their engines. False alarms are not 
common, but you sometimes see an engine dash- 
ing at a bonfire in the suburbs, and a few years 
ago they were all out for several hours one night 
hunting for an aurora borealis. 

+>. 


The new building to be erected by the 
Equitable Life Assurance society on the south- 
east corner of Broadway and Cedar streets, 
New York, will be a splendid specimen of archi- 
tecture, copied, in design, from the composite 
order employed by Baron Hanssmann in the 
erection of some of the new imperial improve- 
ments in Paris. It will front eighty-seven feet 
on Broadway, with a depth of one hundred and 
thirty-seven feet on Cedar street. It will be one 
of the finest buildings in New York city—a 
credit to the great company whose business it 
will accommodate. 





— 
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{S~ According to the Philadelphia Legal and 
Insurance Reporter, the oldest known company 
established in this country for the insurance of 
property from fire is the Philadelphia Contribu 
tionship, organized in 1752, on the mutual plan. 
In 1794 the Insurance company of North Amer- 
ica, the oldest stock company in the country, was 
established. 

Tue Washington Life Insurance Company of. 
New York, has resolved to declare annual divi- 
dends commencing January 1, 1869, and these 
will thenceforth be made on the contribution 
plan. 





o~<><- 
oe 


(S~ A magnificent building has been erected 
on Third street, between Vine and Walnut, Cin- 
cinnati, for the insurance companies and agen- 
cies in that city. It will cost, when completed 





| about the first of April, $225,000. 





Tue aggregate expenses of the St. Louis fire 





._>—~>—+ 
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{S” The total number of fires in the city of 


| Liverpool for the year 1866 was 204. 


i 
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WE send out this month a large number of 
specimen copies of THE SPECTATOR to persons 
who are not subscribers. Will such persons ask 
themselves the question whether they can afford 
to be without the succeeding numbers of our 
paper? If they do not wish the paper, will they 
kindly inform us wherein THE Srecraror is not | 
superior to any insurance journal published in 
this country? Or, if they are pleased with the 
appearance which THE SPEcTATOR presents, will 
they each remit the price of one year’s subscrip- 
tion ? 

In order to carry out fully the programme 
which we have in mind, we wish to increase our 
subscription list to such proportions as will ena- 
ble us to feel that we are wholly independent of 
that patronage which is derived from our adver- 
tisement columns. 

The mails are constantly bringing us from 
every quarter fresh remittances for subscriptions, 
and we already feel hopeful that the day is not 
far distant when we shall be enabled to enlarge 
THE SPECTATOR to twice its original size, and 
present at the same time twice as much reading 
matter. We have added in this issue four pages 
to the size of the February number, which was 
four pages larger than the January number, and 
we expect to continue this rate of increase until 
THE SPECTATOR is not only the best but the largest 
insurance journal published in the world! Will 


you help us with your subscriptions ? 








RELICS OF BARBARISM. 


WE notice that the advocates of what is called 
home insurance patronage very generally choose 
to place themselves in a ridiculous attitude 
towards foreign companies. Now it really signi- 
fies nothing to that property-holder who wishes 
to preserve himself from bankruptcy by fire 
whether his money purchases insurance from a 
company organized in his own community or 
organized in New Zealand, so that the company 
is able and ready and prompt to pay its legitimate 
liabilities. The want of the insured is absolute 
certainty of indemnity, and the single require- 
ment is proof of stability. Therefore the question 
of location should, in general, have very little to 
do in determining with what company a man 
shall insure his property. Responsibility is the 
main thing, and herein it should be the aim of 
wise legislators to impose such requirements as | 
shall be most certain to exact from insurance 
companies whatever performance shall be neces- 
sary to the protection of the public. It is not 


protection of home companies that the public 
requires and will, in time, demand. 


It is not! 


| the interests of the community at home. 
discriminating between these two classes of com- 


| the acts of an Illinois legislature than is the com- 


| encouragement of home enterprise, and protec- | 


| another state. 


| guaranty to the guaranty of their neighbors? 


oppression of foreign companies that conserves 
Laws 








panies are as hurtful as they are lawless and 
unjustifiable. The company organized here in 
Chicago is not entitled to any more immunity in 


pany organized in New York, which chooses to | 
compete with the Chicago company in the city of 
its home. We have had too much talk about | 


tion of home capital. It is sheer nonsense, to say | 
nothing of injustice, to exact a fine from one set | 
of men for doing what is done by another set of | 
men, merely because the former are citizens of 
Besides, what right has Illinois 
to tax the citizens of New York, except that they | 


own property in Illinois, and except that the tax 


is levied on such property ? 

We wish to enforce the necessity of reform in 
insurance legislation. The laws on the statute 
books of the different states exacting state, | 
municipal or county taxes from insurance com- | 
panies located elsewhere, are relics of barbarism. 


| They are not consistent with the distinguishing | 


progressive spirit of the age, which is every 
where constantly creating and cherishing fresh 
forms of competition in every branch of human 
effort and industry. They are at variance with 
that principle of political economy which under- 
lies the great law of supply and demand; for if | 
the insurance companies of Illinois are not ade- 
quate to supply the demand for insurance within 
the state of Illinois, then it is necessary that some | 
of our citizens must go to New York, or Con- 
necticut, or Ohio, to purchase that without which 
we should all soon be involved in universal ruin. 
But it ds not convenient, is not practicable, to 
obtain insurance from a company doing business 
in New York until that company is permitted to 
do an agency business in Illinois; so that it is to 
conserve the interest, convenience, and welfare of 
our citizens that these foreign companies establish 
their agencies among us. Is it just, then, that 
they shall be fined, either for doing what is done 
by some body else without penalty, or for con- 
sulting the convenience of those who prefer their 





What is essential to the unrestricted growth 
and reform of the insurance business, is free trade 
Away with your illegal taxes, 
your ridiculous fines, your absurd penalties, | 
gentlemen legislators, that the field may be 


in insurance, 


| opened unreservedly to all who are properly 


armored for the fight. 

We do not care how rigidly the affairs of com- 
panies shall be investigated, so that the investi- 
gation be conducted honestly, and with the sole 
view to protect the public from the ravages of 
moneyed banditti who take up the business 
because they are unable to swindle fast enough 
in other occupations. Let the laws in this respect 
be sufficiently exacting to require from every 
insurance company proof of stability ; and let no 
company, either home or foreign, escape the duty | 
of making that proof in whatever form shall be 
essential to the full protection of all classes of 
the insured, 





THE alarming increase of lamp-explosion acci- | 
dents calls for prompt effort to check, if not alto- 


gether prevent, the extensive sale of such terribly | 


dangerous burning fluids as are coming into | 
almost universal use wherever gas-light is not | 


| portion of the public. 


obtainable. We do not know to what extent 
insurance companies will be willing to interfere, 
but we do know that they could stop the traffic 
by the imposition of higher rates on such drug- 
gists and tradesmen as make the sale of gasoline, 
naphtha or benzine a part of their regular busi- 
ness. The mixture of these highly explosive and 
inflammable liquids with pure refined petroleum 
of proper fire test, and the representation that 
such compound is harmless, are getting to be 
altogether too common. It may be safely stated 
that all the kerosene lamp-explosions which have 
occurred in the United States in the last year 
were attributable to the adulteration of the pure 
oil. In order to sell the article a few cents per 
gallon lower than it is sold for by their neighbors, 
many unprincipled persons are doubtless tempted 
to adulterate oil with benzine or gasoline—both 
very inflammable and explosive, and costing 
about half the price of the former. These liquids 
reduce the fire test, and make the mixture more 
or less certain to explode when overheated or 
exposed to flame. We trust that some where, and 
by some competent authority, there will be an 
investigation into this wicked business of adul- 
terating kerosene, which is carrying death and 
horror into so many households throughout the 
country. If the law authorities will not take 
hold of the matter, then let the insurance compa- 
nies try the effect of higher rates, or, better still, 
absolute refusal of insurance on any terms to 
those who are carrying on the business of selling 
fire by the gallon. Both fire and life insurance 
companies every where have a momentous con- 
tingent interest in crushing this evil; and the 
only wonder is that they do not combine every 
where and inaugurate such vigorous measures 
for their own protection and the protection of 
their patrons, as will result in driving these 
explosive fluids out of market. 








IRRESPONSIBLE INSURANCE. 





Or the different classes of moneyed corpora- 
tions that become the means of public calamity, 
either through mismanagement or design, in- 
surance companies and savings banks are more 
disastrous to general interests than any others, 
for the reason that their creditors are generally 
of the most industrious, prudent and economical 
They are mostly that 
portion who do not speculate, but are contented 
with small profits and earnings, seeking accumu- 
lation by the exercise of patient contentment, 
unvarying economy and safe holding. Many of 
this class, who dwell in their own houses, can 
hardly spare from their cramped incomes the an- 
nual premiums which are required to avert a loss 
that might result in beggary. It is obvious, 
then, that the responsibility of those who under- 
take to make assurances of safety against fire is 
very great. It is much greater than the respon- 


| sibility of those who start a bank with capital 
subscribed from some of the surplus wealth of 


responsible people, and whose creditors are only 
persons of whose means but an insignificant por- 
tion is at risk. In ali cases where capital is col- 
lected from those who can spare it, and who un- 
derstand all the risks they incur, and who are 
generally guarded by law against liability for 


/more than they put up, the actual evil conse- 


quent upon disaster is as nothing when compared 
to the ruin which the insolvency of an insurance 
company may spread in a community. 
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All ordinary business is, indeed, subject to | 
misfortune, but insurance is not an ordinary | 
| lion; now, if a solicitor makes the bullion, we 


business. The principles that govern it may be 
placed among the exact sciences, and properly 
administered with intelligence and honesty, they 
are beyond the reach of ordinary business con- 
tingencies. Insurance companies partake more 


bosh. Holland says the three grades of aristoc- have some safeguards and checks, else, yielding to 


racy in this country are, blood, brains, and bul- 


will vouch that he has the brains and blood. 


Other things being equal, money is what gives a | 
character, the will of the people at large, or what 


man position ; and we can point to solicitors who 


| last year earned more money on commission than 


of the character of beneficent institutions than | any general agent in the land; and that, too, on 


of commercial operations. They are the con- 
servators of public morals and social virtues, 


since it is their aim to deprive accumulations as | 


much as possible of the risks which attend 
every thing human. It is only when the ruth- 
less hand of the reckless, unprincipled speculator 
is thrust forth to prey upon the community that 
grave damages are foreshadowed. This, in fact, 
is the foundation of the present depressed con- 
dition of insurance in many western cities. 
When a company is organized without a know- 
ledge on the part of its management of the first 
and then, in effect. pro- 
claims to the public at large, “ We will insure 
every body at low rates and ask no questions; 
we will get all the premiums we can; we will 
pay as long as these exceed the losses, and you 
that help us with your business, look out for 
*—what 


principles of insurance, 


yourselves, and we will ask no questions,’ 
are the public to expect ? 
ple do not look inte insurance principles. They 
have no time to investigate. A reduction in pre- 
miums is a temptation to all. 
to “sell out” to the company that asks no ques- 
tions get ready for it. The mass of shaky busi- 
ness flows off from the strong companies and 
concentrates where no questions are asked. They 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


The mass of the peo- | 


Those who intend | 


go there as naturally as an advertisement for | 
boarders, “‘ no reference required,” attracts easy | 


virtue. There is a show of business prosperity. 
The combustible materials gradually arrange 


shall vigorously protest. 


themselves around the point of operation like | 


iron filings around a magnet, and when, suddenly, 
the property supposed to be insured dissolves in 
flames, the companies which have asked no ques- 
tions are bankrupt, your property is gone, you 
are ruined, you will have to trace the hard road 
over again, 





GENERAL AGENTS, 


A MAN who starts out successfully as a life 


insurance solicitor, need dread no calamity so | 


fatal to his business prospects as the ambition to 
become a general agent ; for when once the fever 
fully possesses him—when he has commenced 
thinking that he would rather teach others how 
to shoot than bring down the game himself, that 
signing policies is his forte, and office burdens 
are a blessing—then, you may depend on it, his 
days of triumph and glory in bringing men into 
the insurance fold are ended, 

We once knew a most excellent and skillful 
shoemaker, a real genius in his line, utterly 
spoiled by allowing himself to be made into a 
very indifferent and tiresome preacher; and 
many a kingly solicitor has played the role of a 
general agent, run down the business, and ruined 
The two gifts seldom fall to one man. 
They are as separate and 


himself. 
Why should they? 


distinct as poetry and painting; and you might | 


as well expect Church and De Haas to write like 
Longfellow and Tennyson. 
The idea that soliciting is not as honorable, 





first year’s business. What do general agents 


think of a man earning $30,000 per year, “ can- | 


yassing ?” and yet it was done in 1867, 


ever a man finds within him a power to prevail | 
_rupt, and militate against the common good. 


on men to take out policies of insurance on their 
lives, his fortune is made; and he had better 
never turn aside to the right or left, but go in 
fighting steadily on this line. Talk about honor— 
this man is a royal prince ; and companies which 
would snub a general_agent, joyfully take off 
their hats to him, and bow to his behests, 








THE national board of unde: writers, at its late 
meeting in New Yerk, had under consideration 
the subject of over-insurance. There seems to 
have been no division of sentiment on the neces- 


When- | 


| 


sity of requiring that policy-holders shall share | 


with insurance companies an interest of at least 
twenty-five per cent. in the care and protection 
of their property. Resolutions to that effect 
were adopted. Now, although the strict appli- 
cation of this principle would annually save 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the insurance 
companies, the board virtually nullified its reso- 
lutions by admitting into them a clause permit- 
ting occasional exceptions to the rule in the case 
of “ property-owners of known personal probity 
and commercial integrity.”’ If this exception is 
to be the rule, and the rule the exception, we 
How are insurance 
companies going to ascertain and fix degrees of 
“personal probity and commercial integrity ” 


among their patrons? Must there not be some 


line of demarcation, some standard rule of ac- | 


tion? And what right have companies to say 
that John Smith is a dangerous customer, while 
his neighbor across the way, Ephraim Jones, is a 
man of “ personal probity and commercial integ- 
rity.” There should be no exceptions to the 
rule, for a company which consents to insure 
property to its full value, thereby offers a pre- 
mium on incendiarism. 
fires in all the large cities are traceable to the 
absence of direct pecuniary interest on the part 
of the insured in the protection and preservation 
of their property. Incendiarism and carelessness 
are the two great causes of fire. Fires some- 
times originate from spontaneous combustion, 
from explosion, or from accident, but in either 
‘ase it will be most generally found that careless- 
ness somewhere was the cause of disaster. Now 
the only way in which insurance companies can 
battle against the incendiary’s twin brother, care- 
lessness, and at the same time throttle them both, 
is to adopt, and afterwards invariably enforce a 
rigid rule that no classes of risks shall exceed 
seventy-five per cent. of a fair valuation of the 
property insured. 








Tue power of the press is universally acknow- 
ledged. Where it is unmuzzicd, it tosses nations 
about as children play with toys; it controls the 
destinies of peoples living and decides the fate of 
peoples unborn, and it is as resistless as the roll 


that a man stands higher in community as a gen- | of an ocean, 
eral agent than as a solicitor, is pure and simple | 


An engine of such vast power ought and must | 


More than one-half the | 


| will discriminate and condemn. 


selfishness or the greed of gain, liberty, law, and 
public morals are in perpetual danger. Undera 
republican form of government the restraints up- 
on the press must necessarily be those of a moral 


is called public sentiment; hence the necessity 
for a liberal system of education and religious in- 
struction, so that the public may for themselves 
exercise a rigid censorship over all books, period- 
icals, and newspapers, leaving them to fall still- 
born, dead, and unprofitable, where they are cor- 
It 
has been by no means an uncommon fact in the 
history of civilization for the enterprises which 
have worked in the interests of humanity, and 
worked well, to fall behind in the march of gen- 
eral intelligence, and find, when it is too late, that 
their occupation is gone ; that failing to obey the 
behests of the people, they are cast off and ignored, 

We hesitate not to affirm that we are to-day 
moving in a higher plane of civilization than has 
been the fortune of any past age. The dead cen- 
turies are living in us; we improve upon the les- 
sons they furnish. A certain and very apparent 
element of christian life pervades all commerce, 
trade, and science. The leaven of right, justice, 
and purity is working; we come on slowly, it is 
true, yet looking backward over a half century, 
the man who is not a hopeless cynic can see in all 
the broad realm of business activity, changes 
for the better 

We affirm that the daily press is not even with 
the demands of to-day. And when we speak of 
the daily press, we have no reference to those 
vile and filthy newspapers which we dare not 
bring into our homes, but to such as claim to be 
elevated in tone, and which have usually been 
right on all great national issues. Indeed, there 
seems to be a growing tendency to pander to the 
lower orders in society ; the thugs, bruisers, and 
demi-monde must have their food at the same 
table with others. Prize fights, obscene and 
filthy divorce cases are reported in full, and not 
one of the large dailies has the nerve to shut 
down the gate. 

No wonder that high minded men every where 
are becoming disgusted with this state of things, 
and are saying, “if we can not have a decent 
daily, let us have none.” A daily newspaper 
which embraces tenderly all blacklegs on its 
fourth page, recommending their devilish schemes, 
may fulminate against them as loudly as it pleases 
in its regular editorials, yet the intelligent public 
All daily news- 
papers will ere long be compelled to do one of 
two things, or die; either print a clean, decent, 
honest paper, to be supported by honorable, 
right-thinking men, or else openly and undis- 
guisedly write and print for the patronage of the 
bad and vile. 

What are called religious newspapers have so 
far, with but few exceptions, possessed little or 
no influence outside of narrow, sectarian chan- 
nels. Occasionally there is one which, running 
on a wider guage, is awake to the fact that reli- 
gious people appreciate well digested, muscular 
thought as well as others; and as brains are 
always in the market, by paying liberally they 


ure able to print some thing beside stale @octrinal 


arguments, which no body reads, and clerical 
twaddle, which if read at all, is read with pity 
| and disgust. 
But why should the religious press almost uni- 
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versally allow its columns to be prostituted to 
quackery and humbugs of the meanest kind. 
We can point to papers of this class, having each 
a circulation of from 10,060 to 30,000, in which a 
lying quack doctor is allowed to peddle his dirty 

yares without letor hindrance. Look ata recent 
number of the Independent. Among the highly 
respectable insurance companies which patronize 
it so liberally, you find a half-column advertise- 
ment of a lottery swindle, and the usual three or 


four columns devoted to quack medicines, by , 


which the sickand poor are betrayed and robbed. 
All these nauseous doses are administered to the 
public by sugar-coating with the names of illus- 
trious doctors of divinity the first page, and 
young Tilton’s mad ranting about the rights of 
women, ef cetera, with sundry pious ebullitions in 
the editorial columns. Away forever with the 
corrupting idea that editors and publishers are 
not responsible for what appears in their adver- 
tising columns. They are responsible before 
God and men, and sooner or later the public will 
lay its heavy hand on this wickedness, and bring 
it to an end. 








THE legislatures of Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin have earned the gratitude of every tray- 
eler by the passage of laws making it a criminal 
offence to lock the doors of railway passenger 
cars, while they are in motion, and prohibiting 
the use of explosive oils or fluids in lighting the 
same. Now for the enforcement of this common- 
sense law. Let it be known that its practical 
application to the railroads of Pennsylyania and 
Wisconsin has been followed by salutary results, 
and we shall seon hear that the legislatures of 
other states are hastening to adopt the reform. 
It is bad enough to allow railway companies to 
expose their passengers to danger of instant 
slaughter on account of negligence of the most 
easy and ordinary methods of precaution against 
accident, but to allow railway companies to 
compel passengers to ride in cars whose locked 
doors and fastened windows prevent escape from 
horrors within and horrors without, is a species 
of wickedness almost as bad as assassination 
itself. 





WE give the following a free insertion in our 
editorial columns, which is about eight dollars 
cheaper than was charged by the daily newspa- 
per from which we quote it, appearing there as 
a free spontaneous outgush of editorial love and 


gratitude: 


‘*A pet theory among interested parties has been the idea 
that only among eastern institutions are solidity and perma- 
neucy tv be found. No better refutation of this false position 
peed be desired than the following figures, indicating the losses 
paid within a little over a month by that sterling organization, 
the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Insurance company, of Quincy, 
Illinois: 





I AI 5 a ho sskeive hdiscesesccnesves $ 2.500 00 
By Bis Se NEE BIO sin reddcnsredtcesserseess eves 5,00) 00 
To U. 8. Brass and Clock Co................0.-.5- 972 90 
To Burnhams & Van Schaack ...............2..... 5,009 00 
To Seymour, Carter & Co..........26. cece cee 2,500 00 
BO ROW Me DOT ove cccccccedesecedeecsseretecs 1,500 Oo 

BOD esvcece suns <0 Sddueseesassredeeress oe $17,473 90 


** Who will say that it is not safe to insure in western com- 
panies ?”’ 

We are seriously debating the propriety of giv- 
ing the names of all iasueance companies and 
private debtors who advertise themselves when- 
ever they pay an honest debt; and should the 
dead Western Phoenix come back to rosy laugh- 
ing life again, we shall copy its editorial notices 
of losses paid, though its cough rings as hollow 
and its cheek is as hectic as of old. We know 


Insurance company of Quincy, save that in com- 
ing to Chicago and cutting board rates they are 
slightly cut themselves —a trifling wound, it is 
true, only amounting to $17,473.90; but, inas- 
much as others engaged in the same kind of busi- 


ness have, after paying a few losses, gone to the 
wall, it is possible that such may be the fate of | 


this company. 


Advertising oneself as paying an honest debt, | 


is, to say the Ivast, in bad taste. 
public think of John Smith, a man wholly un- 
known to fame and fortune, if he should pay edi- 
tors in a certain case for informing them that a 
note of his, given for $17.47, was paid the day it 
became due? The inference would be that the 
Smith family were not in the habit of paying 
So let us have no more of this style of 
advertising, either by lifaor fire companies, east 
or west. 


debts. 





A SINGULAR attempt to legislate a bogus insur- 
ance company out of existence, was made recently 
in the city council of Decatur, Il An alderman, 
having come to the conclusion that the company 
in question was unsound and that its managers 
were dishonest, conceived that the fair fame of 
the city and his duty as one of its fathers required 
that the council should so declare. 
lution :— 


** Whereas, The Illinois Central Insurance company, doing 
business iu the city of Decatur. bas for upwards of a year failed 
and refused to pay losses sustained by parties insured therein : 
and whereas the managers of said c mpany collect the premium 
note given by the assured, for the avowed purpose of paying 
losses, but apply the proceeds of such collections to their pri- 
vate uses; and whereas, the city of Decatur is brought into 
disrepute by said company being conducted in so dishonest a 
manner; therefore, 

** Resolved, That in the opinion of this council, the interest of 
the city and justice to the public generally require that the 
dishonest character of the management of said company be 
widely disseminated ; and that to accomplish such purpose, the 
city register be and is hereby instracted to publish this pream- 
ble and resolution in the leading newspapers of the state of Lili- 
nois.” 


We confess that this is a rather novel method of 
dealing with insurance companies. The alder- 
man certainly deserves credit for his ingenuity, 
if not for his success; for while the council had 
no authority to pass the resolution, yet the fact 
that it was offered, as effectually and certainly 
accomplishes his object as if it had been passed. 


Hence, a reso- 





A PHYSICIAN opening a course of lectures in 
New York, recently, said that during the past 
sixty years the improvements in the medical art 
had increased longevity seventy-one per cent. in 
Paris, and that in London the difterence of death 
rates between the nineteenth and the cighteenth 


centuries was greater than between a year of 


general health and a year of cholera in that city 
at the present time. At first blush, this would 
seem to be volumes of praise for medicine, but 
when we consider that the spirit of improvement 
has steadily marched in the direction of doctor- 
ing less and leaving man more to nature, the 
improvement would seem to be rather in the ad- 
vance of common sense than of science; or, to 
be more accurate, in the approach of science 
toward the less pretentious standard of common 
sense, 





Tue list of losses by fire in the United States, 
where the loss from each fire was $20,000 or up- 
ward, for January, 1868, foots up, $5,449,000,— 
an increase of $1,406,000 over the same class of 
losses in January, 1867. About sixty-six per 
cent. of the aggregate loss for January, 1868, was 
occasioned by tires in Chicago; so that, if, as in- 


but little about the Farmers’ and Merchants’ | dicated by these figures, two-thirds of the losses 


What would the | 


of insurance companies in the United States, in 
a single month, are directly traceable to this 
city, is it at all unreasonable that the board of 
underwriters should deem it necessary to advance 
the rates twenty-five per cent.? On the contrary, 
property-holders have cause to be thankful that 
the board does not inflict an advance of fifty per 
cent. on of risks in this hazardous 
field of insurance operations where fires are as 


all classes 


numerous, almost, as prayer-meetings or law- 
suits, 





WE notice with pleasure, as marking a new 
era in the history of Chicago, that preparations 
are making to build here this year a larger num- 
ber of substantial brick or marble residences and 
business blocks than ever before on any previous 


year. Surely, when brick and stone commence 


| to take the place of flimsy balloon-frames in this 
| city of frequent fires, there is occasion for public 


rejoicing. 





THE whole number of wooden buildings 
erected in New York city last year was three 
hundred and twenty-four, or a proportion of one 
in five of the entire number, which is nearly the 
average ratio for five years past. In Chicago, 
the ratio is reversed. 

——_+—<. + ____ 
THE MONTH. 

Tse Merchants’ Insurance company, of Chi- 
cago, whose record of prospe rity during the last two years is 
almost without parallel in the history of the fire insurance 
business in this country, has leased, for a term of thirty-five 
years, the mest valuable building site in Chicago. It is located 
on the north-west corner of Lx Salle and Washington streets, in 
the very center of the district which includes now and must for 
the next half century tlie scene of the heaviest and most im- 
portant business transactions in the city. One of the opposite 
corners is occupied by the Court House ; on another stands the 
Chamber of Commerce, with the oflices of two of our foremost 
banks; while the south-west corner gives place to the new im- 
posing marble-front erected by the Union National bank. A 
lot thus situated, the lease of which—on such terms as amount 
to a virtual purchase—it has been the good fortune of the 
Merchants’ to secure, with a front of 9°% feet on LaSalle street, 
and of 111 feet on Washington, it is hardly necessary to say, 
affords a site at once the m st central and the most valuable 
in Chicago. The company, commencing operations early in 
the spring, will erect here a mngnificent five-story fire-proof 
building, which it is intended shall be the finest edifice in the 
United States owned or occupied by an insurance company. 
It is yet too early to give our readers any thing more than this 
mere general statement of the company's intentions in this 
regard. The preparation of suitable plans for the building is 
in the hands cf eminent architects, who have been instructed 
to introduce into their plan such architectural designs as shall 
combine the greatest beauty with the greatest strength and 
selidity. The company is to pay for the lease of the lot $8,000 
rent for the first year; $12,0 0 annually for the next nine 
years; $15,000 annually for the next ten years; and $18,000 
annually for the next fifteen years—in all, $536,( 00, besides 
taxes and city assessments, for a thirty-five year lease. Surely, 
a company which can pay a twelve per cent. dividend, and 
undertake such a splendid project as the above, must be enjoy- 
ing a fair share of prosperity ! 





The town of Freeport, in this state, located on 
the line ef the Galena division of the Chicago and Nurthwest- 
ern railway, has been for several years heavily engaged in the 
manufacturing business. The power employed in manufac- 
turing is nct steam er water, but wind; and with the aid of 
this mighty im tor, the enterprising citizens cf Freeport are 
enabled to supply insurance companies to order for all the 
rural towns of the west, and keep them running for a consid- 
erable length «f time—averaging, we believe, about ninety 
days. It is said that a man can net remain over night in 
Freep ort, without dreaming cf becoming a president of an in- 
surance Ccmpany ; and that it is positively dangerous for any 
traveler to stay longer than three days in the place, s» fear- 
It is suid that hotel clerks par- 
take «f this mental hallucination, and charge in their bills 
a ‘*pelcy fee” for porter; ‘*survey” for washing; ‘* pre- 


ful isthe insurance mania. 
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mium” for beard. Even the school children have mock insur- 
ance companies, and go through the regular process of failing 
and dividing profits. Now Tue Sprcrator wishes to enter a 
word of protest against the manufactured wares of Freeport; 
they are not of uniformly good material; they do net stand 
the tests of use. And we are heartily sorry when our friends 
are victimized, and find too late that in selling Freeport man- 
ufactures they have indeed been selling the dear confiding 
people; and s», Messrs. Babb & Conklin, we sympathize w'th 
you, and your keen-edged circular meets our approval; aud 
while you warn the unwary against the Prairie State Live 
Stock Insurance company, THe Specrator says to all, beware 
of Freeport. 

Our friend Col. Blake is dead! It seems but 
yesterday that we met him on South Water street, in vigorous 
health, just six weeks ago. His eye beamed as kindly, the 
tones of his voice were as musical, his whole bearing as cour- 
—ah, 


We 


teous as ever. We spent an hour in pleasant converse ; 


littie did we think that we should see him never more ! 


know not how it affects cthers, but when such a man lays 
down life’s burdens and gves on into the great hereafter, 


we feel that there is an emptiness and vanity in all we call Ife. 
Our acquaintance with Col. Blake extended over only ab >ut 
yet frum the first there was a fascination about the 
Hlis 
great giant f rm always seemed too small for the soul that was 


two years ; 


man, a magical something, which endeared him to us. 


within him, aud cne always felt in his presence that he was 
with one of God’s great men. We think that we do not exag- 
gerate, and that members of the profession agree with us, that 
Mr. Blake was every day of his life the high-minded gentle- 
man, a man of unsullied honor, one who would sooner die than 
do a mean act. If business were to be purchased at the price of 
principle and self-respect, you never found him a bidder. We 
learn from Mr. Barrett, Mr. Blake’s partner, that his last hours 


were peaceful and radiant with the good man’s hope, and that | 


his intellect was unclouded, so that he was able to make defi- 


nite arrangements about his business. 





WeE wish to remark to those disinterested 
friends of ours who prophesied the failure of our enterprise, 
that THe Spectator is now established on such a basis as war- 
rants the making of liberal and extensive arrangements to 
its value. 
arrangements, as they shall develop their results in succeeding 


enhance 


numbers, will make it apparent that we are endeavoring to 
make this journal in every respect worthy of the great and im- 


portant interests which it aims to represent. With this object 





regard for the gentleman aforesaid. Mr. Walker has been 
connected with the ‘* Firemen’s” during the last eleven years, 
and for two years past—these years of ‘* fiery trial”—he has 
filled the office of Secretary. That he has done his work well, 
is evident from the splendid financial condition of this most 
excellent Chicago company ; hence their beautiful gift referred 
to was peculiarly appropriate. Tur Spectator blesses this 
union, and trusts that time may withhold his marks of care or 
sorrow from the countenances of either, through many blissful 
years. 


WE are making an effort to place THe Sprc- 


TATOR in all the principal business houses in Chicago, believing | 
| allour experience, we are unable to name one first-class suc- 


that our sphere of labor is us much for the interest of insured 
as insurers. We have room for the cards of all respectable 
companies doing business in Chicago, and by a glance at our 
advertising coluwnns, persons insuring will be able to protect 
themselves against the raids of irresponsible brokers and 
drummers of home and foreign companies, who are destitute of 
capital and devoid of honor. 


iad 


CITY TOPICS. 





THE VACANCY IN THE CIIICAGO FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The resignation of Chief Engineer Harris, to take effect, 
after so many yeurs of active and distinguished service, on the 


| first of April next, has raised a question to which we wish to 





We trust that the character of these | 


in view we propose to spare no labor, no expense, which may | 


be necessary to attain an acknowledged position as the leading | 


insurance journal in the United States. Vf there shall be any 


merit in a vigorous independence, we know that we can not | 


fail. We have already received abundant assurances of favor 
from every quarter, and we have yet to hear that any insur- 
ance company, any insurance agent, whose favor would be 


really and naturally on the side of the respectable and the | 


honest, does not rejoice that we have demonstrated the possi- 
bility and the advantage of securing vitality and success solely 
on the strength of independence. 





We would be sorry if the late disastrous fires 
here should have a tendency to cause the withdrawal of any 
We think that no 
company would consult its interests by any such action at the 
present time. The past, of course, can not be changed. We 
have seen the worst. Hereafter, more attention will be paid 
to the construction of buildings; the present buildings will be 
examined, and changes and additions will be made which are 


sound insurance companies from Chicago. 


necessary for their pr tection ; laws will be passed by the city 
requiring buildings to be erected with more regard to stability 
than beauty. Our fire department is certainly efficient, prob- 
ably as much so as any in the country; and, if the maxim 
holds good that money is to be made where it has been 1st, 
insurance companies must sooner cr later reap a rich harvest 
in Chicago. 
us exposed to the ravages of the wild-cats. 





Among the noteworthy events of the past 
month, was the marriage of 8. P. Walker, Secretary of the 
Firemen’s Insurance company cf this city, to Miss Emma J. 
Curtis, of Boston, which occurred on the 17th ult. Two re- 
ceptions have taken place since the return of the happy pair, 
the first at the residence cf Mr. Walker, where, among cther 
costly gifts, he was made the recipient of a set of silver by the 


Firemen’s lasurance company. On the following evening, the 


doors of the Centenary Church were thrown open, and there 
was a supper with sundry festivities in honor of the event. 
Tue Srecrarox is pleased with all this, not so much because 
it believes marriage to be a good thing in general, and partic- 
ularly good among insurance men, but it has a special personal 


We trust that reliable companies will not leave | 





| 
| 
| 


call the attention of every fire insurance agent in Chicago. 
We refer to the selection of a suitable person to succeed Mr. 
Harris at the head of the Chicago fire department. It will be 
very difficult to undo a mistake so momentous in its possible 
consequences as the appointment of an incompetent chief en- 
gineer. It is a position requiring in this city rare qualifica- 
tions; and, while we believe that our fire department contains 
in its rank and file not a few who would do credit to the old 
chief’s training, we believe that there is danger that the most 
available and best qualified fireman will not be selected. We 
can not too urgently impress upon our fire underwriters the 
necessity of prompt attention to this matter. They have a 


direct interest in the appointment of the best man who can be | 


found for this responsible place, and they should not hesitate 
to make their influence felt at the very next meeting of the 
board of fire and police commissioners, who, we fear, are 
about to make an unwise and improper appointment. In this 
connection, we ought to say that we have received a commu- 


ment, whose opinions in this matter are certainly worthy of 
careful consideration, We learn from this communicaticn 
that the sentiment of the firemen is almost unanimously in 
favor of the appointment of Mr. D. J. Sweenie, who has been 
foreman of the steamer Liberty ever since the organization of 
the paid fire department, and for ten years previous was a 
member of the volunteer department. He is every where 
respected as a man of excellent personal habits, of cool, care- 
ful judgment and discretion, and of inflexible will and deter- 
mination. We have personal knowledge of Mr. Sweenie’s 
eminent fitness for the place, and sincerely trust that he will 
get it. 





OF LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS AND 
SOLICITORS. 


AN ASSOCIATION 

THERE seems to be a growing desire in this city on the part of 
life insurance agents and solicitors for some kind of an associ- 
ation by which their mutual interests shall be fostered and pro- 


tected. Of course it is not to be expected that a plan of this 


that the first object the association has in view is to increase the 
amount of business. 
2. Let the association devise plans for presenting life insu- 


| rance before the people in its truest light, without reference to 


plans or companies. This kind of advertising would be attrac- 
tive, and would awaken public attention, and fasten conviction, 
because no selfish motive would be visible lying back of it. 
Then there might be an occasional public lecture by some well 
informed agent, or popular clergyman. 

3. Let the present petty method of getting business be dis- 
countenanced. We refer to the course pursued by many agents, 
who never solicit a risk except they seek to show how weak and 
sick are all other companies in comparis mn to their own. In 


cessful solicitor who has pursued this course, and we are proud 
of our acquaintance among life insurance canvassers from 
Chicago to Boston. 
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HOW TO SAVE LARGE BUILDINGS FROM DESTRUCTION 
BY FIRE. 


Tue extensive dry goods house of J. V. Farwell & Co., in 
this city, was saved on the night of the great fire by a very sim- 
ple process. For some time this house had carried a large 
part of its insurance, thinking board rates too high, and the 
amount at risk had led to more than ordinary vigilance, so 
much s» that Mr. C. B. Farwell had caused to be put up from 
the ground to the roof an iron pipe connecting with the pumps 
of the hoisting engine. The attachment of hose on the roof 
was but the work of a moment, and by this means the building 
and its contents were saved, We think property holders would 
do well to adopt this expedient, even where there is no station- 
ary engine, as the hose from one of the steamers could be 
readily used instead. There seems at present no method for 
reaching fire in the upper floors of our five and six story build- 
ings, and during the past two years some of our most destruc- 
tive fires have originated on these upper floors. It would be 
attended with little expense, in the construction of all large 
buildings, to run up in the solid walls iron pipes, with outlets 
on each upper floor, and so arranged at the base that a quick 
connection could be made with hose from the steamers, thus 
enabling these floors to be almost instantly flooded. If a fire 
occurred in an adjoining building, short hose might be attached 
above, and the whole appliance would possess the advantage of 
being always in instant readiness. At any rate, it is certainly 





| necessary that some means should be devised for getting water 


: | to the upper floors of lofty buildings. 
nication- from several prominent members of the fire depart- | 


kind will meet with general sanction; on the other hand. we | 


predict that it will be opposed and sneered at. There has been 
a large class of agents, from the beginning, whose spirit has 
been that of the sectarian bigot, whose narrow-minded preju- 
dices forever fettered and held them within the bounds of their 
own companies to the extent that they considered all souls lost 
that wert not with them. These are the men who boast of their 
exploits in inducing policy holders to leave the companies in 
which they are insured, and chuckle and gloat over the fact 
that they have secured their commissions. As this class is 
usually devoid of culture, and would hardly feel at home among 
gentlemen, and as a membership in such an association would 
seriously embarrass them in their business, they can very 
readily be excused. 

Already we understand that the leading agencies in the city 
have endorsed the movement, and we offer a few suggestions, 
hints merely of the good such an assvuciation should seek to 
achieve. 

1. Let the association take an enlarged view of the work of 
life insurance. 
show that great as the business has grown to be, it is not a tenth 
of what it might be, and ought to be. That the business of the 
companies is to insure for larger amounts, and that millions of 
the surplus capital of the country could better be invested in 
life insurance than elsewhere; let it be distinctly understood 


Let there be produced facts and statistics to | 


PERSONALS. 

We were favored with a call, the other day, from Mr. Sam- 
uel T. Howard, President of the Excelsior Life. Under the 
efficient management of Mr. Farr, the Excelsior is making a 
good beginning in Chicago. 





C. H. Baker, Esq., formerly of the treasury department at 
Washington, has succeeded Mr. Knapp, of the Security Life, 
in the branch « fice at Chicago. Mr. Knapp has gone to the 
home office, New York. 

The Globe is now issuing registered policies as elegant in 
appearance as a government bond. Messrs. McKindley & 
Lockwood are at home in the general agency business. 

We learn that the Phoenix Life is soon to be out with a new 
policy, not in form, but in typography, engraving and paper. 
The engraving was done by the American Bank Note company, 
and from a pr» f we hive seen, we pronounce it, in an artistic 
point of view, equal to any thing extant. 

Will some one tell us the name of the dead insurance cashier 
whose accc. unt shows a defic't of sho ',000, and who is supposed 

The secret must out some time— 
Will New York answer? 


to have committed suicide? 
why not reveal it at once? 

H. F. Jennison, Esq., succeeds Mr. Wilder to the Equitable 
agency here, as will be seen in our advertising columns. Mr. 
Jennison is not a novice in the insurance work, and in taking 
hold of the Equitable, means business. 

H. J. Furber, vice president of the Universal L'fe, was in 
town last week, all enthusiasm, as usual, fur the company 
which he manages with such signal success. 


THE MERCHANTS’, 


We gladly correct an error which the types made us commit 
in the February number, whercin it was stated that the Mer- 
chants’, of this city, lost $30,000 by the Lake street fire. The 
company really lost less than $20,000—an insignificant sum 
when compared with the company’s receipts for that month, 


THE INSURANCE TIMES. 


Tue first number of the new insurance monthly, The Jnsur- 
ance Times, makes a strong bid for favor. It is handsomely 
printed, and contains a large quantity of matter, not sur- 





| passed in variety and quality by the contents of any of its 
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rivals in New York. We are glad that the Times presents at 
the outset so many flattering outward promises of success, and 
very heartily recommend it to those who desire to have each 
month the freshest and most entertaining insurance news from 
the metropolis. In the hands of Mr. English, the well known 
veteran insurance journalist, the Times can hardly fail to 
become a power with which we shall always he quick to co- 
operate in advocating whatever tends to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the insurance interest. 


<—> 
> 


> 
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ANNO UNCE MENT. 


IN assisting to establish Tue Spectator, the undersigned was 
not aware that it would in so short a space of time become a 
journal of such extensive circulation and acknowledged influ- 
ence, demanding at his hands duties which he had not time to 
perform. And, inasmuch as a point has been reached where 
he must either neglect the interests of the patrons of the jour- 
nal, or perform indifferently the duties of his profession, that of 
a practical life underwriter, he has found it necessary to dis- 
pose of his interest in Tue Spectator to Mr. Charles M. Good- 
sell, long and favorably known as a member of the Chicago 
daily press. Under the new management Tae Spectator will 
not only keep good all its promises, but will achieve a higher 
success than it could possibly have done otherwise. 

CHARLES D. LAKEY. 
——__ > _ 


THE SPECTATOR. 


WE are not insensible to our obligations to the press and 
people for the manner in which THe Specrator has been 
received and approved. Little did we think, in sending our 
first number to press, that within sixty days our paper would 
be established on a paying basis, with subscriptions pouring 
steadily in at a rate unparalleled in the history of insurance 
journalism. We propose to keep good our promise to publish 
a journal that shall be worth its subscription price, and one 
that shall grace the library as well as the office. 

One significant fact in our experience is apparent: TuE 
Spectator, although an insurance journal, is making its way 
into the favor of the business public and general readers. And 
why should it not? Why should not business men patronize a 
paper which stands as a picket guard over their property ; 
which is especially devoted to protecting them against the 
raids of swindling insurance companies? And why should not 
a journal which discusses, in an intelligent manner, topics 
connected with the great beneficent work of life insurance 
received into the happy homes of American families ? 
to make a paper for the family as well as the office, and so far 
as heard from, THe Spectator has been received as a welcome 
guest at the fireside, and is read with interest. 

We print here a few of the many notices of Tue Spectator: 
[Letter from J. G. Bitterson, President of the Travelers’ 

Insurance Company, of Hartford.| 


**Allow me to express to you the great satisfaction we have 
experienced in the perusal of the first and second numbers of 
Tne Spectator. Insurance journals and reviews being gen- 
erally supported by insurance companies, are not apt to quarrel] 
with their bread and butter by criticising those companies 
whose advertisements are seen in their columns. F.r this 
reason many bogus cumpanies have received an iminunity 
from the exposure they s» richly deserved. 


, be 
We aim 


‘* We are pleased to notice that Tue Specraror is devoted to | 


cations of vigorous health and consequent longevity. It is 
bold, independent, and dignified, and its aims, as unfolded by 
its projectors, are most praiseworthy. We extend our hand 
across the intervening space, and bid our fellow quill-drivers 
welcome to the ranks of the faithful.” 


[From the Record, Hartford.] 


‘* We welcome to our table the first number of THE Specta- 
TOR, An American Review of Insurance, published monthly, 
at Chicago, at $2 per year. It is a twenty-tour page quarto, 
exceedingly neat and elegant in typographical appearance, 
shows evidence of much editorial ability, and promises a 
bold, vigorous, and independent policy. Such a journal is 
much needed, and ought to be well supported in the metropolis 
of the north-west.’’ 


[From the New York Evening Jost.] 
**It is handsome and lively.” 





[From the New Eng'and Insurance Gazette and Financial 
Record. 

‘* THe Spectator is the name of a new journal of insurance 
in Chicago. We are surprised, pleased, vexed ; surprised to 
see so much taste and capacity start up in ¢ hicago in this line ; 
pleased that there is some body there who really knows how to 
print a good insurance journal; and vexed that just such a 
sheet does not issue from our hands every month ; not but that 
ours is better, by no means, but that THE SPECTATOR is deci- 
dedly good, and we wish to monopolize all tiings in this line 
decidedly good. We wish to give the editor of that paper 
notice 
in a letter to him, and blow him up @ da Fenian.” 

[From the Insurance Time:, New York.] 

‘“The style, matter, and sentiment. of this Chicago insur- 
ance journal, are so superior to any thing that has appeared in 
the columns of its contemporaries of the north-west. that we 
aie encouraged to hope that its publication heralds the advent 
of the great insurance reform so impe«atively necessary in that 
section of the Union. If the ability, research, candor, and 
eloquence displayed in its first number are sustained in its 
subsequent issues, it will contribute greatly to the production 
of this desiderated result, and can not fail, at all events, to 
effect much good, and diffuse a welcome and serviceable light 
upon the variety of subjects directly and indirectly connected 
with insurance.” 


THE SPECTATOR: 
AMERICAN REVIEW OF INS SURANCE, 
Published Monthly. 
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Germania Insurance Co., 


OF CHICACO. 


principles rather than men, and that it wiil advocate all needful | 


reforms, whether in legislation, insurance departments, or the 
management of companies. 

** The character of THe Spectator is high-toned, independent, 
and manly. It abouuds with interesting and readable matter. 
The typography and paper are unexceptionable, and its gen- 
eral style indicates a first-class j urnal, which will have a good 
influence, and deserves | beral support from the insurer and 
the insured. We have long needed publications of this kind, 
free from professional technicalities which are not intelligible 
to the massvs. 
of the contract; mike it plain to every mind, and the public 
will soon take better care of themselves than all the legislators 
and superintendents in the country can afford. 

** This letter is not written for publication, but merely as an 
expression of the pleasure I have experieuvced in the reading of 
your first numbers, and the interest we all feel here in the per- 
manent success of THe Spectator.’ 


[from the Chicago Evening Journal.| 


‘*The February number of this insurance review has been 
laid upon our table. There is not a more vigorous, outspoken, 
well edited monthly ia the L nion, and it will certainly make 
its mark in the insurance world.” 


[From the Underwriter, Baltimore.] 


Let the people understand the precise nacure | 


A. BECK, Treasurer. 
F, A. HOFFMANN, Sec. 


FERDINAND JAEGER, President. 
L. BRENTANO, Vice-President. 


No. 51 LA SALLE STREET. 


FRANCIS A. HOFFMANN & CO., Agts. 


BUILDINGS AND THEIR CONTENTS INSURED AGAINST 
LOSS BY FIRE, 


| WM. TURTLE & CO.,, 





** We have received the fivst number of a monthly entitled | 


THe +PECTATOK; AN AMERICAN REVIEW OF INSURANCE, pub- 
lished in © thicago. In typographic finish it is beyond ¢ riticism, 
whilst in the range and strength of its editorials, and the taste 
and discrimination of its selections, it is deserving of high com- 
mendation. Moreover, it looks as ‘though it were in good ear- 
nest, and means to be a permanent institution. Since the 
Unde: writer first started on its mission of enlightenment and 


Detective Police Agency, 


No. 80 


reformation, we have seen so many ephemera of the up-rocket | 


and down-stick style, flashing for a brief space only to die and 
disappear, that we had become skeptical, and suspicious of 
newcomers. But THe Spectator furnishes satisfactory indi- 


LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


, if we miss it at the proper mail, we shall mail a torpedo | 


M. GOODSELL. 


Lllinots ‘Siciied Office 


PHENIXx MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


43 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 





We congratulate our policy holders 
throughout the great State of Ilinois 
on the steady growth and prosperity 
of this company, whose assets now 
amount to nearly 

Three Million Dollars. 

The ratio of mortality for 1867 
was, as usual, highly favorable, so 
that the interest accruing from in- 

vestments paid all losses, and another 


dividend has been declared of 
| 50 PER CENT. 

This agency, while it has not made 
it a business to attuck and prey on 
other companies, has been eminently 
successful, having, during the last 
two years, more than quadrupled the 
business of the preceding fen years in 
Tllinois, and the vatio of growth 4 is 
now more rapid than at any former 
time. 


AGENTS 


will find the Phenix an easy com- 
pany to work, as all policies are NON- 
FORFEITING, ALL RESTRICTIONS TAKEN 
(OFF ON TRAVEL, and while it gives 
‘polic ‘y-holders the advantage of the 
note system, in no case of death are 
notes taken from the police y. Persons 


applying for agencies will address, 
Henry H. Koon, State Agent, 


at this office, who has charge of agen- 
cies throuyh the State. 


Men in Chicago who have gone 
out of business, or are hesitating on 
account of the unsettled condition of 
ifinances about investing their capital, 
will find a rare opportunity for en- 
tering the agency business, by calling 


at this office. 


CHAS. D. LAKEY, 


MANAGER AND GENERAL AGENT. 
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- CONNECTICUT 


Mutual Life Insurance 


COMPANY, 





HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets - - = $18,000,000 
Membership - - - 55,000 
Surplus, over- = $5,000,000 


The plan of this Company is prre_y MUTUAL. The in- | 
sured in it receive all the profits. Its success since its organi- 
zation has not been equaled by any other Company. It is the 
LARGEST Company in the world, having the largest number 
of members. 


Insurance in it is granted to meet all the contingencies and 
wants to which Life Insurance is applicable. 


ALL POLICIES issued by this Company are either NON- 
FORFEITABLE by their terms, or may be converted into 
those which are so, AT THE OPTION OF THE INSURED. 


This Company offers all the advantages of a CASH or NOTE 
Company. The assured are not REQUIRED to give a note in | 
part payment of the premium, but may, if preferred, pay the | 
first four premiums in cash, after which their dividends, on 
ANNUAL Premium Lire and Continvep Premium Endowment 
Policies, will, if the past success of the Company is continued, 
reduce their premiums Onk-HALF. When notes are given for | 
Annual Life and Continued Endowment Premiums, no Notes 
will be required after the FOURTH payment, and the returned 
surplus—dividends—will be applied as cash to the reduction of 
the annual premium. 


NONE BUT UNEXCEPTIONABLE RISKS 
ACCEPTE 


AND 
ONLY ON AGES BETWEEN FOURTEEN 
AND SIXTY. 


DIRECTORS: 


E. B. WATKINSON, 
H. C. ROSINSON, 
E. D. VIFFANY, 
THOMAS SISSON, 
MARCUS N. HODGES, N.Y. | 
C. F. THAYER, Boston. 


JAMES GOODWIN, 
N. M. WATERMAN, 
Z. PRESTON, 

GUY R. PHELPS, 
JOUN C. PALMER, 
GEORGE 8. GILMAN, 





GUY R. PHELVS, President, 


| cies issued to date, over 30,000. 


THE CHARTER OAK 








ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





James C. WALKLEY, President. Samvue. H. Wuirte, Sec’y. 
N. 8S. Patmer, Vice-President. 





ASSETS, $4,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, OVER _ $2,000,000. 





LOSSES PAID, $1,500,000, and not a case litigated. Poli- 


Agents pronounce the CHARTER OAK COMPANY the 
most popular in its plans of all life insurance companies, and 
other companies admit this by copying its chicf feature— 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED. | 


This company originated, in 1863, the system of declaring | 
annual dividends, and paying the same at the first renewal of 
the policies Three complete dividends of this class have been 
paid, and the fourth is being paid. 

Persons of good character and address can obtain local or 
traveling agencies, by addressing general agents. 

w. H. WELLS, 

(Late Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago.) 
GENERAL AGENT FOR ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE, Room No. 3, REYNOLDs’ BLock, 
(near the Post Office) 


CHICAGO, 





Security Lire INSURANCE’ 


AND Annuity CoMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


STATEMENT, 





showing the condition of the Security Life Insurance and Annu- | 
ity Company, ot New York, on the 31st day of December, 1567, 
made to the Auditor of Public Accounts for the State of Lilinois. 





Capital Stock, paid up, - $110,000. 
ASSETS. | 
Cash on hand and in hands of agents. ............- $281,498.60 | 
United States Bonds, .... 2... cccccccccvsccvcesees 174,920.00 
Promila 0: eB... 20 cc cccccccsccsccveccseesssseuces 627,397.08 
| Deferred premiums. ........0...00 00s eee pease 184,381.26 
All other securities, ......ccccccccsecsone web TeUEes 18,193.35 
Dodet BOGE. 600s scccinecaesseeeessncsess $1,286,390, 24 


Z. PRESTON, Vice President. 
W. S. OLMSTED, Secretary. 


MOORE & STEARNS, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


49 LA SALLE STREET, 





CHICAGO, 


C. H. BAKER, Manager, 
FOR ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, AND MINNESOTA. 





OFFICE, 118 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO. | 


THE 


UNITED STATES 


Lire INsuraNce Company, 


OF NEW YORK. 


OreanizeD, A.D., 1850. 


Cash Assets, - $2,500,000. 


This organization, which has now established a branch in 
this city, is one which presents superior claims to the public 
confidence. Being both a Stock and Mutual Corporation, it 
possesses the advantages of both without the objections of either. 
The stockholders are pers nally liable for any deficiency of the 
capital. The late assistant treasurer of the United States, the 
presidents of five of the leading banks of New York, and four- 


| teen influential merchants of that city, are among the directors 


of the company. According to the report of the Insurance 
Commissioners of Massachusetts, the company affords the 
strongest security to policy holders, their assets, compared 
with the sum required to reinsure their portions, being $163.02 
to every $100. 

The Wall Street Underwriter, in speaking of the organiza- 
tion, says: ‘*The sound conservative course of the United 


| States commends the office to the steady favor of the investing 


public, inspiring confidence in the estimable managers of the 
company, and a sense of perfect security in the policy holders.” 

Combining the advantages of the savings bank with life in- 
surance ; it applies the principle of compound interest to the 
large dividends accorded to policy holders; and the resulting 
accumulation (please note illustration in the following table, 
prepared by our actuary), together with near the surrender 
value of the policy itself, can be drawn out in old age, or at 
any period in the life of the policy, and used in business, or for 
any purpose the party insured may choose. While we claim 
equality in all other desirable points, with the best life compa- 
nies in existence, in the matter of accumulation, and for the 


| purpose of investment, we claim for our system superior advan- 


tages, and invite the most thorough examination of its practi- 
cal workings. 

The dividend at March 4th, 1895, was 40 per cent. on pre- 
miums, and 20 per cent. on previous dividends. This plan of 
dividends gives t» each policy its share of the accumulating 
profits of the company. For example, on a policy paying one 
hundred dollars a year of participating premium, the profits 
for each year, and the total at each year on this system are: 





Year. Yearly. Total. Year. Yearly. Total. 
1 $10 00 $40 09 28 $206 39 $2702 24 
2 40 00 80 00 ¢ 206 89 2908 63 
3 40 00 120 00 30 206 39 8115 02 
4 48 00 168 00 Bl 247 34 3326 36 
5 48 00 216 00 82 247 34 3509 70 
6 48 00 264 00 33 247 34 BST 04 
7 57 60 821 60 34 297 20 4154 24 
8 57 60 359 20 85 297 20 4745 64 
9 57 60 436 80 36 297 20 4848 64 
10 69 12 505 92 7 856 64 5105 28 
11 69 12 575 04 38 356 64 5461 92 
12 69 12 644 1 39 856 64 5S1S 56 
13 82 94 727 10 40 427 97 6246 52 
14 82 94 S10 04 41 427 97 6674 50 
15 82 94 892 ¢ 42 4797 7102 47 
16 99 53 992 51 48 518 56 7616 03 
7 99 53 1092 04 44 513 56 8129 59 
18 99 53 1191 57 45 515 56 8643 15 

19 119 44 1311 O01 46 616 28 9259 43 

20 119 44 1430 45 47 616 28 9875 TL 

21 119 44 1549 89 48 616 28 10491 09 

22 143 33 1693 32 49 739 54 11281 51 

23 148 33 1336 55 50 739 54 11971 07 

24 148 33 1979 88 dt 739 34 12710 63 

25 171 99 2151 87 52 SST 44 13598 05 

26 171 99 2323 86 53 SST 44 14485 49 

27 171 99 2495 S5 4 SST 44 15372 93 

See the company’s pamphlet of ‘‘ New Plans’’ for fuller 


explanations of the dividends at different ages, and for the 
various modes of using or applying the dividends. The next 
dividend date is March 4th, 1868. Profits are available after 
the policy has run one year, and annually thereafter, as 
explained in the ‘* New Plan” prospectus. 


CALL AT BRANCH OFFICE, 
Room 8, Mercantile Building, 


116 La Salle street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES F, BRADLEY, Gen’l Agent 


for Northern Illinois and Wisconsin. Agents and solicitors 
wanted. 
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CuHaries G. Hosart & Co., | 


No. 15 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 


CHARLES G. HOBART. SAMUEL M. NICKERSON. 


Are Agents for the following reliable Companies : 


New England M. Marine Insurance Co. 
BOSTON. | 
Assets over $1,000,000. 
American Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
BOSTON. 

Assets over $650,000. 
Independent Fire and M. Ins. Co., 
BOSTON. 

Assets over $325,000. 

North American Fire Insurance Co., 
NEW YORK. 

Assets over $700,000. 

Excelsior Fire Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK. 

Assets over $300,000. 

Fulton Fire Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK. 

Assets over $200,000. 





Fire, Marine, and Inland 
Insurance. 


Chas. G. Hobart & Co. 


o 





| EUGENE KELLY, Eugene Kelly & Co. 


T. M. OVIATT. GEO. R. CLARKE. R. P. LAYTON. 


Mutua. BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Assets, $ 1 5,000,000. 


‘Standard Life Insurance Co. 


| Hon. E. D. MORGAN, U. 8S. Senator. 


HENRY M. TABER, C. C. & H. M. Taber. 
| E. B. WESLEY, Banker. 


| JAS. L. DAWES, Secretary. 


| JOHN G. MEIGGS, Merchant. 


Life Insurance, a Savings Institution. 


THE 





No. 2022 BROADWAY, N. Y% 


HENRY H. ELLIOTT, President. 


TRUSTEES. 





Hon. GEORGE OPDYKE, late Mayor of the city of N. York. 

Hon. HAMILTON FISH, late U. 8. Senator and Governor of 
New York. 

GOUVR. M. WILKINS, Castle Hill, Westchester. 

LE GRAND LOCKWOOD, Lockwood & Co., Bankers. 

F, A. PALMER, President of Broadway National Bank. 

WM. H. GUION, Williams & Guion. 

J. B. CORNELL, J. B. & W. W. Cornell. 

RICHARD LATHERS, President Great Western Insurance Co. 

E. H. LUDLOW, E. H. Ludlow & Co. 


I. VAN ANDEN, Proprietor Brooklyn Eagle. 
WILLIAM PEET, Miller, Peet, & Opdyke. | 


WILSON G. HUNT, late W. G. Hunt & Co. 


8. T. SCRANTON, President Oxford Iron Co. 
C. ASHWORTH, Banker. | 
THEODORE F. RANDOLPH, Coal Merchant. 
THOS. INGHAM, Metal Merchant. 

ROB’T L. TAYLOR, Merchant. 


JAS. C. HOLDEN, Iron Merchant. 
HENRY H. ELLIOTT, President. 





| 
This company has been organized with a view of extending 
every advantage to the insured, which time and experience 
have proven to be just and safe. 
It isa MUTUAL COMPANY PURELY-—all its profits go to 


the insured. Its Stockholders are paid but legal interest, and 
the interest on its invested capital will be applied to pay | 


AFTER TWO FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS HAVE BEEN PAID, 


NOTHING IS OR CAN BE FORFEITED, 


The most liberal course of business will be extended to the 


| assured, because the Company, and all its profits and advan- 
| tages, are the property of the insured. 


Dividend, 50 per Cent. 


OVIATT, CLARKE € CO., 


STATE AGENTS FOR ILLINOIS, 


128 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 








dividends on its stock. | 
} 
| 
| 
' 
| 


Its advantages are offered to the poor as well as to the rich. 
Those who are unable to pay yearly or quarterly premiums, 


| may deposit their little earnings with this Company, as a pay- | 
ment on a Life Insurance Policy, and in case of death, princi- 

| pal with interest, many times compounded, will be paid to 
| survivors. 


Savings Banks pay interest only. This company will pay as | 
many dollars for every one paid to it on a Life Insurance | 
Policy. 

Agents and canvassers wanted in every city and town in the 
country, to whom liberal and compensating commissions will 
be allowed. 


Hatch & Pierce, Gen’! Ag’ts for Illinois, 


that Messrs 
| accommodations and privileges that characterized the concern 


130 La Salle Street, 


| under our management. 


ORIENTAL BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Address, 
JAMES L. DAWES, Secretary. 


CHARLES WHITE, Sup't of Agencies. | 


AGENCY 


OF THE 


fEtna Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, 


$4,500,000 


North American Fire Ins.Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, - - - 


$400,000 


| Security Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Assets, 


$1,500,000 


Roger Williams Ins. Co. 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Assets, - - - $200,000 


| Dwellings, Furniture, Stores, 


Merchandise, Manufactories, 
Vessels and Cargoes, 


| Insured in the above Companies, upon as favorable terms as 


the nature of the risks will admit. 


HUNT & COODWIN, Agents, 
Office 86 La Salle Street, |/Etna Building,] 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Brake & BARRETT, 
Successors to 


B. W. PHILLIPS & CO., 
Life, Fire, and Marine 


Insurance, 


S.W. cor. Randolph and La Salle Sts., 
Second Floor. 


J. H. D. BLAKE. OSCAR W. BARRETT. 


REMOVAL. 
The Office of the 
NORTH AMERICA 


Life Insurance Company 
Of New York, 


Is removed to the Office formerly occupied by Messrs. B. W. 
Phillips & Co., southwest corner Randolph and La Salle 


Streets, second floor. 
BLAKE & BARRETT, 


General Agents. 


INSURANCE Orrice oF B. W. Paivips & Co. 
The undersigned, having retired from the Agency branch of 
the Insurance business, and transferred the same to Messrs. 
BLAKE & BARRETT, take this opportunity to say to the 
public and patrons of the Companies which we represented, 
Buake & Barrett will extend to them all the 


The Mr. Barrett of the new firm, 
having been connected with us for a number of years, has the 
experience necessary for the business, and a knowledge of the 
wants of our customers, and, therefore, by the transfer, 


| customers need not be apprehensive of any change in the work 


of the Agency. Respectfully, 
‘ B. W. PHILLIPS & CO. 
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The business of this Company is confined EXCLUSIVELY 
to the 
INSURANCE OF FIRST-CLASS, HEALTHY LIVES, 


The Phenix 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








Capital, ~- ~- $600,000 00) Qpricg WesrerN DEPARTMENT: 
Surplus,-  - = 634,195 41| 
pees 21 La Salle Street, 
Total Assets, - $1,234,195 41 


CHICAGO. 


CHARLES GILLMAN SMITH, M.D., Medical Director. 


T. ORMSBEE, - - Manager. 


Losses paid in Chicago, _Reversionary Dividends roo per cent., 


OR 


$122,951 
Cash Dividends in Advance / ! 


16. 


—_—— 


NO NOTES TAKEN on which the Insured must pay interest, 
OR to be deducted from the amount OF THE 

Full lines on first-class risks written in the ‘‘OLD PHC@NIX” POLICY at Death. 

by 


ALL POLICIES HAVE A CASH SURRENDER VALUE. 


BROWN & AYARS, Agents, 


OFFICE: No. 80 LASALLE STREET, 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
THE STOCK PLAN, 


By which the full cash effect of the Premium is rendered 
IMMEDIATE, SECURE, AND CERTAIN, 


In lieu of a Dividend, which is 


DISTANT, CONTINGENT, AND UNCERTAIN, 


CHICAGO, 


PHCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Assets, $1,235,000. 


Losses Paid in Thirty Days 


After due notice and proof of Death. 


Hartford, Conn. 


COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $565,000. 


Tue Premiums 


Charged by the UNIVERSAL are as low as the actual experi- | 

catenin ence of insured life in this country will justify, and on the | 
ordinary Life and Ten-year Non-Forfciture Policies, are nearly | 

ONE THIRD LOWER than those charged by the majority of 


Mutual Companies. 


TRADESMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York. Assets, $302,000. | 





Albany, N. Y. 





‘ex: | TRUE. 

‘* The cheapest rates of premium consistent with entire and 
perfect safety to the insured, best subserve the public interests, 
and operate to extend the benefits of these beneficent institu- 
tions. It is needless and expensive to pay over money or 
notes to a Life Assurance Company for the purpose only of 
| having the same returned.”—Hon. William Barnes’ Report, 


HOPE INSURANCE COMPANY, _ | 


BUCKEYE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cleveland, 0. Assets, $275,000, 





Assets, $200,000. | §& All applications for Agencies should be 


Providence, R. I. 
' the Manager at Chicago. 


addressed to | 


LEWIS H. DAVIS. 8. F. REQUA. F. 8. JAMES, 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO., 


General Insurance Agents, 


114 La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE NEW YORK 
COMPANIES, VIZ.: 


Lorillard Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $1,500,000. 


Phenix Insurance Company, 


Cash Assets, $1,700,000. 


Corn Exchange Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


Mercantile Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $250,000. 


All losses at this agency promptly settled and 
paid by 
DAVIS, JAMES & CO. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Assets, $1,500,000. 
T. L: MILLER, Agent. 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO., 


Assets, $343-575- 


T. L. MILLER, Agent. 


STANDARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $291,736. 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 


MERCHANTS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Assets, $272,028.92. 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 


SUN : 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Assets, $227,195.37. 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Assets, $4,000,000. 


T. L. MILLER, Agent. 
Office, 70 and 72 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Lumbermans Sinscaince is. 


OF CHICACO. 





Paid up Capital, $ 300,000: 
H. G. POWERS, President. THOS. GOODMAN, Sey. 
T. M. AVERY, Vice-President. T.L. MILLER, Agent. 


OFFICE, No. 70 LA SALLE STREET. 


ASSETS —July rst, 1867: 

Cash on a ee 
U. De I IG so vidcvtcrsapeveurgevoerescess 
ee ond be ee 
Loans secured by U. 
DG Gh aeiadavas  peet-dase StE0-64.006000s000 
sc cessceruawencusipencees 0% 
BE ET II ink, hcdiverctwcccccccsccsesecés 





PN bicctaksns: avntataennwaae 


LIABILITIES : 
Radeon ET Bimncerenenecees $1 


Losses unadjusted 
All other claims 


2.576 B34 
691 32 


$13,267 65 


DIRECTORS: 


H. G. POWERS, of Durand Brothers & Powers. 

THOMAS M. AVERY, Lumber Merchant. 

THOMAS GOODMAN, Secretary Lumbe rmans Insurance Co. 
WILLIAM T AL LEN. of Day, Allen, & Co. 

NATHAN MEARS, of” abenes, Bates & Co. 

C.B SAWYER , of Davis, Sawyer & Co. 


N. LUDINGTON, of N. Ludington & Co 

8. D. KIMBARK, of Hall, Kimbark &. Co. 
J. SPALDING, of Welles & Spalding. 
WILLIAM B. PHILLIPS, of Goss & Phillips. 
MARTIN RYERSON, Lumber Merchant. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


| 


} Balance per statement Aug. 1, 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
August 1, 1867: 


Premiums received during g the year, $745,721 94 
Received for interest during the year, 117,413 98 863,135 92 


DISBURSEMENTS: 


Paid for claims by death........... $209,000 00 
| Paid fer surrendered and canceled 
Oa, RT OTT Op 76,675 66 
Paid for salaries, medical examina- 
tions, taxes, ‘ete phAmes aa eaebes 37,4125 36 
Paid commission to agents......... 78,451 49 
Paid interest to’stockholders....... 7,009 00 
Paid for re-insurance......0.....0. 678 16 $409,260 67 


| Distribution of Surplus to the Assured, 


| Deduct guarantee capital redeemed............ 


$2,051,440 68 
257,829 20 
$1,795,611 48 
55,000 00 











Deduct estimated accrued interest, Aug. 1, 1866, 








$1,75 8,611 48 


Add estimated accrued interest, Aug. 1, 1867... 0,000 00 





$1,758,611 48 
100,000 00 





$1,658,611 48 





ASSETS Aug. 1, 1857, invested as follows, viz. : 








Loan notes with interest accrued............... $478,967 T7 
Mortgages on unincumbered real estate......... 515, 122 00 
rs One NOMI. acs us oe 0.6 olinie.o'stc-0 ¥u-oniae TAD 60 
United States securities. .....ccccscceecccccses 198 550 00 
BO Wie UNOS BOM 6 iv kcc csc ctcessecs 50,000 00 
EE NES THIEN. cnncce vecesensscesenees 1,000 00 
aE WINE Soc. ko bcs cornea enavacnowwee 9,987 18 
I eis se ksuw eras paca niecedaneee wn ou 25,527 75 
All other investments . cee 2,772 Ts 
Deferred premiums and agents’ bal: inces . Sanraure 188,075 St 
Ce OI I BE WO oid cascacdnseccedescasive 43,507 56 

$1,658,611 48 
Number of policies in force Aug. 1, 1867....... 8,488 
ee $ 20,000,928 00 


A. FRISBIE, Agent, 


No. 6 Lombard Block. 


- North- Western Branch Office | 








=a Pa 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON. 


All Policies issued by this Company secured from forfeiture, 


on account of non-payment of premiums, by the 


Non-forfeiture Law of Massachusetts. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


Security, Equity, Economy, Safety. 


H. R. THOMPSON, Ceneral Agent, 


27 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


$2.46 460,701 35 | 


| L. B. SIDWAY, 





Abstract of the Annual Statement 


OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


‘City Fire Insurance Co., 


Ree Saree $1,597,565 43 | 


| OF HARTFORD, JAN. 1, 1868. ‘ ar 


| | The Capital Stock, all paid up, is $250,000. 


The Assets of the Company are as follows: 


New York, Boston and Hartford Bank Stocks, $162,025.00 


State and City Bonds, - - - - - 55,100.00 
Railroad Bonds, . - - - - - 31,975.00 
Government Securities, - - - - - 54,087.50 
Loans on Mortgage, Ist Liens, - - - 64,870.00 


26,400.00 
64 556.05 
6,021.91 


Loans on Stock Collaterals, - - : - 
Cash on hand, in hands of Agents and in Bank, 
Interest accrued and other Cash Items, - - 


Total market value, - - - - $455.905.46 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses adjusted and not due, unadjusted and in sus- 


pense waiting further proof, $38,569.63 
No other claims against the company. 
o. F. 
GEO. 


WEBSTER, President. 
W. LESTER, Secretary. 


8. FRENCH, 


t 
1. P. POINIER, General Agents. 


R. W. HOSMER & CO., AGENTS, CHICAGO. 
Room 27, Chamber of Commerce. 


‘Garden City Insurance Co., 


OF CHICAGO. 


> 


i) 


00,000. 


Capital, - - - - - § 


OFFICE, No. 80 LA SALLE STREET. 


JOHN C. HAINES, Pres't. GEO. SCHNEIDER, Vice-Pres’t. 


J. E. CHADWICK, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


GEO. SCHNEIDER, President State Savings’ Institution. 
JARED GAGE, . 

H. H. SHUFELDT, of H. H. Shufeldt & Co. 

J. W. PRESTON, of Spruance, Preston & Co. 

JOHN C. HAINES, Esq. 
C. B. SAWYER, of Davis, 
JOHN C. DORE, Commission Merchant. 
C. J. GILBERT, of Gilbert, 


Capitalist. 


Sawyer & Co. 


Updike & Co. 


President Turner & Sidway Leather Co. 
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ARTHUR C. DUCAT, 


INSURANCE, 


S.W. Corner Randolph & La Saile Sts. 


INSURANCE ON HULLS & CARGOES ON THE LAKES. 
INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE. 
INSURANCE ON THE RIVERS. 


INSURANCE ON CANALS & RAILROADS 


Hlome Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - ° ° . Fs - $2,000,000.00 
Assts January 1, 1868, - o e 3,623,896.78 
Surplu,, - - * * * © * +  1,623,896.78 


Citizens’ Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 
$300,000.00 


564,021.72 
264,021.72 


Cash Capital, - - - . - - ° 
Assets January 1,1868, - - - - - 
Surplus, - - - - - - e - 


Manhattan Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. (Organized 1821.) 


Cash Capital, - - - - «- = =» $500,000.00 
Assets January 1, 1867, - . - - - 1,034,128.10 
Surplus, - - - - - = + = 534,125.10 


Floward Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. (Organized 1825.) 


Cash Capital, - - - - - - - $500,000.00 
Assets January 1, 1868, - - - . - 683,197.23 
Surplus, - - - - - - - - 183,197.23 
SPECIAL NOTICE. — All losses adjusted 


and paid at this Agency, without 
reference or delay. 


A. H. PARSONS, Surveyor. 
Cart. W. H,. ROUNDS, Marine Inspector, 


THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS 


Assurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


ISSUES TICKETS OF 


InsuRANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


| Paid up and Bonded Capital, - + $304,800. 


J. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. G. B. WRIGHT, Vice-Pres't. 
HENRY T. SPERRY, Secretary. 
JUSTIN SNOW, Gen. Ticket Agt. "©.D. PALMER, Gen. Agt, 


This is the only Company in the United States devoted to, 
and making this branch of accident insurance a specialty. 

Its capital is safely invested in government, State, munici- 
pal, and other securities. 


It has $100,000 deposited with the treasurer of Connecticut, 
as additional security to its ticket holders. 


Its tickets are dated when issued, to commence at any 
required hour, and are sold at nearly every ticket office in the 
country. 

It is liberal in its policy, prompt in its settlement of claims, 
and has already paid nearly $50,000 in total and partial lusses 
upon its tickets, 


RATES. 


The Traveler's Risk Tickets, at 10 cents per day, 


Assure $15 per week indemnity during total disability from 
non-fatal injuries, for a period not exceeding 26 weeks, and 
$3,000 in the event of death. 


The General Accident of Travel Tickets, at 20 
cents per day, 


non-fatal injuries, for a period not exceeding 26 weeks, and 
$5,000 in the event of death, 


The Registered General Accident Tickets, or 
Short Time Policies, at 25 cents per day, 
Insure against all kinds of accidents, traveling or otherwise, 


assuring $5,000in case of death, or $25 per week indemnity 
during total disabjjity, for a period not exceeding 26 weeks, 








Assure $25 per week indemnity during total disability from | 









8S. M. MOORE, 





A. H. VAN BUREN, J. H. MOORE. 


S. M. MOORE & CO., 


Fire and Marine Insurance, 


49 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


Represent the following Insurance Companies, and are pre- 
pared to insure desirable property to any extent which may 
be required, 


ATLANTIC F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L., 
ASSETS OVER $300,000. 


CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $275,000. 


ENTERPRISE F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
ASSETS OVER $1,200,000, 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $1,300,000. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $1,450,000, 





IRVING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK; 
ASSETS OVER $300,000. 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $375,000, 


NARRAGANSETT F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., 
ASSETS OVER $700,000. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INS.CO., 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
ASSETS OVER $13,290,000 (gold), 





SPRINGFIELD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
ASSETS OVER $750,000, 





Losses Liberally Adjusted and Promptly Paid 











~ 
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Capital, $200,000. } [ Organized, 1855. 


; CuicacGo FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


N. W. COR. LAKE AND CLARK STS. 


THOMAS CHURCH, Presipent. 
J. K. BOTSFORD, Vice--PresipENT. 
8. P. WALKER, Secretary. 


CAPITAL, - - - - $200,000 00 
SURPLUS, - - - - - 51,822 27 
$251,822 27 


ASSETS, January 1, 1868. 


U. S. 6 per cent. Bonds—5-20s_- - - $178,550 00 





| WASHINGTON 
| Life Insurance Company, 
| 


98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


eed UR a reer Vice- President. 
Ws, Bi BE WE, Gi. 5 60 605 c ns eseewesevecese Secretary. 


| CUE CII oo nies nec sess ierdcvees Gohan President. 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


CASH ASSETS, $1,000,000 


| 


ENTIRE PROFITS divided among the Policy- Holders. 





| POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE 
AFTER TWO ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 





Dividends Annually on Contribution Plan, 


payable in cash or insurance, at the option of the insured, and 
not forfeitable for non-payment of premiums. 


Lire Pottctes Se.r-SusTAINING 


In from 13 to 20 years, according to age. 


This Company issues policies on all the improved plans of 


HOME MUTUAL 


\LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF CINCINNATI. 





ORREN E. MOORE, President. CHAS. H. FROST, Sec’y. 
GEORGE L. MASTERS, Actuary. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
One Hundred Thousand Dollars, 


Owned by one hundred prominent wealthy business men of 
Ohio (one fifth of whom are bank officers), ALL PAID IN 
AND SECURELY INVESTED FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
ASSURERS. 

Net assets, Jan, 1, 1868, $170,715 01. Policies issued in 
1867 (being the first year of the Company’s business), 1,109, 


insuring $2,085,640, ‘Total income from premiums and interest 
| in 1867, $115,191.90. Total losses fur the year, $5,000. 


} 
| ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEIT ABLE. 


insurance at rates lower than most other Companies, and offers | 


all the advantages of first-class Mutual Companies. 
For particulars, apply to any of the Company’s agents, or to 
the undersigned. 
For agencies, apply to 
| PAUL & MASON, 
General Agents for the North-west, 


No. 150 La Salle street, Chicago. 





| IRA HOLMES. J. A. HOLMES. W. W. HOLDEN. 


INSURANCE ROOMS 


HOLMES & BROTHER, 


REPRESENTING THE 


Insurance Company of North America, 


$1,963,297 83 


| 
} 
| Capital and Assets, - - 


Loans on Mortgage - - - - 40,000 00 
Bills Receivable - - - - . 6,066 67 
Railroad Bonds - - - - 9,000 00 
Merchants Savings Loan and Trust Co. Stock - 9,000 00 
Premiums unpaid - - - « 7,068 00 
Interest accrued - - - - . 1,650 00 
Office Furniture, etc. - - - - 800 00 
Cash on hand - - - - - 7,525 60 | 
$259,660 27 
LIABILITIES: 
Losses unpaid - - - - $7,663 00 
Dividends unpaid - - - = 175 00 


7,838 00 








$251,822 27 


Losses paid tn 1867, 


$115,422 76. 


Losses paid in Twelve Years, 
$374,819 27. 


NATIONAL, BOSTON, 


Capital and Assets, ~- - + $681,968 30 


NORWICH, CONN., 
Capital and Assets, - - - $495,751 82 


ALBANY CITY, 
| Capital and Assets, - - = 


| a 
| 


$351,877 42 


No restrictions as to Residence or Travel. 


| ALL POLICIES ABSOLUTELY WORLD-WIDE AND IN- 
CONTESTIBLE., 


The most successful Company ever organized in the West. 
No parallel (at its age) in the history of life insurance, with a 
single exception. 

All profits (except interest on capital stock) belong'to the 
assured 

Dividends annual, on the popular and equitable ‘‘ contribu- 
tion” plan, and PAID at the next settlement of premium. 

Says the New York Jnsurance Monitor: *‘ The Home Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Cumpany starts off with almost unparalleled 
success; located in the heart of the great West, supported by 
one hundred capitalists, managed by officers of great experience 
in life insurance, it cun uot fail.” 


| 


| 


‘ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN and MINNESOTA, 
F. M. HAWES, 112 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


CGCENERAL ACENTS. 


— 
MICHIGAN and ONTARIO, 
JOHN M. CONNELL, Detroit, Mich. 
— 
| NORTHERN OHIO, 
| JOHN McKELVEY, Sandusky, Ohio. 
= 
IOWA, 
B. W. CUNNINGHAM, Davenport, Iowa. 
KENTUCKY, 
SWEETLOVE & BASSETT, Louisville, Ky. 


Live Agents Wanted. 


No others need apply. Address, Home office, or either of the 
| above named General Agents. 


| No business done nor wanted south of the States of Tennessee 
| and North Carolina. 


R. H. Jordan & Co., Agents, 


112 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Merchants’ Insurance Co., 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


STATEMENT OF ITS CONDITION 


On the first of January, 1868, as made to superintendent of the 
insurance department of New York: 


CASH CAPITAL, - + = $450,000 00 


SURFIUS, - - <« « -« 


ASSETS - - - « 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage (Chicago city prop- 
erty, duly recorded, and being first liens on the 





PO GRIND son cc dwesaccedetasccwaucseteceess $279,916 34 
U. 8. Government Bonds, 5-21"s.............00e0- 75,000 00 
SUE OU, TM, sini ncnecdaccacdcencein ob) 5s 66,500 00 
Galena & Chicago Union, and Beloit and Madison 

SE CED 6b wh canddenidemnidawndioiws 20,000 00 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds held as collateral ..... 10,477 29 
Cash in Bank and on hand............csseeeeseee 26,131 70 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in course of transmis- 

GE hcccincnnabinsone bee bes eeaKueNes ene 11,500 00 
Chamber of Commerce and Bank Stock ........ - 26,445 00 
Interest accrued. ....cccccecccecs Muksietiveebenn 14,486 15 
Insurance Stocks, Revenue Stamps, etc........... 15,182 36 
Due from Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co., New 

WE ei bcindasd vaesvec es neenienraateatines . 4,854 79 
Office Furniture, including Iron Safes ............ 8,763 96 
City Collections — Premiums..................08- 13,880 53 | 
Reclamations and Salvages ..... .....ccccseseees 7,465 00 

Total Assets ...ccccccee peseestuesnveueeied $579,603 12 
LIABILITIES. 

ee GI oie a0 scene ndstbieceskbeatete $11,640 
OFFICE, 


16 Chamber of Commerce Building. 


W. E. DOGGETT, Pres’t. SOLOMON A. SMITH, Treas. 


WM. McKINDLEY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. ROLLO, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Geo. Armour, D. A. Jones, 
W. E. Doacett, Asa Dow, 
B, P. Hutcuinson, 8. A. Kent, 


Joun TYRRELL, 

L. D. Norton, 
Lyman BLair, 

H. W. Kiva, 

H. W. Hiyspae, 
H. 8. WALBRIDGE, 


P. L. UNpDeRwoop, 
Sov. A. Smiru, 

H. A. Hurvsvt, 
R. 8. Kina, 

Wa. McKinb.ey. 





129.603 12 | 





| model establishment. 


| 
| 





Leroy Caurce. R. R. Donnevey. 


Church, (Goodman & Donnelley 


EDwarD GOODMAN. 





PRINTERS, 


- $579,603 12, Nos. 108 and 110 Dearborn Street, 


COR. WASHINGTON, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Neither pains nor expense have been spared to render this a 
The type is new, and of the most ex- 
quisite design; and the steam presses are of the most approved 
construction. We are therefore prepared to execute, in the 
highest style of the art, with precision and promptitude, every 
description of 


Fire, Life, and Marine 


INsURANCE PRINTING, 


EMBRACING 


POLICIES, 
POLICY COVERS, 
POLICY REGISTERS, 
OPEN POLICY BOOKS, 
RENEWALS, 
DAILY RENEWAL REPORTS, 
ACCOUNTS CURRENT, 
EXPIRATION NOTICES, 
LETTER HEADS, 
SURVEYS AND APPLICATIONS, 
ORDINARY APPLICATIONS, 
ENVELOPES, 
NOTE HEADS, 
LOSS PROOFS, 
COMMISSIONS, 
POCKET TABLETS, 
STEAMBOAT SURVEYS, 
BLOTTERS, 


ACENTS’ SUPPLIES, ETC., 


CERTIFICATES OF STOCK, 
BONDS, 
CHECKS, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
DRAFTS, 
CIRCULARS, 
BUSINESS CARDS, 
BILL HEADS, 
BLANK BOOKS, Erc., Erc., 


With a promptitude and correctness that will insure satisfac- 
tion. It will profit Managers and Secretaries of companies to 
examine our specimens and prices, 


CuurcH, GoopMAN & DONNELLEY. 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


AND GLOBE 


Insurance 


Company. 


Cash Capital and Assets, 


$16,000,000. 


Invested in the United States, 


$1,800,000. 


Chicago Branch Office: 


ORIENTAL BUILDING, : 


No. 122 La Salle Street, opposite Chamber of 


Commerce. 


W. WARREN, 
Resident Manager. 


WARREN & KNICHT, 
General Agents for North-western States. 
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THE HQUITABLE 


Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets, nearly - - - $6,000,000. | 


Annual Cash Income,- - -3,500,000. 


Sum Assured During the year 1867, 
over 


$43,000,000. 





No. of Policies issued in one year, 10,000. 


} 
} 
| 


Its policies average the largest of any American company. | 
It issues all desirable non-forfeiting policies. 


ON A SINGLE LIFE, FROM $250 to $25,000. 


ALL PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG POLICY-HOLDERS, 


ANNUALLY. 


Dividend, Feb. 1st, 1867, Cash Value, $600,000. 


It is the most successful, and, for its years, the 


Largest Mutual Life Insurance 


COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 





Its percentage of LOSS to amount AT RISK is LESS THAN | 
ANY OLDER COMPANY. Its percentage of total ‘‘ Out-go”’ | 
to ‘* Cash Premium Receipts” is less than any other company 
whatsoever. 

Agents wishing to represent THE EQUITABLE, are invited 
to make application for appointment, by letter, to the New | 
York office. 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, 
President. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, 
Actuary. 


HENRY B. HYDE, 
Vice President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary. 


H. F, Jennison, Gen’l Agent, 


CROSBY’S OPERA HOUSE. | 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. | 


OF NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1853. 
$3.000,000.00 
10,300 


Cash Assets over - 
Policies Issued in 1867° - 
Amount Insured in 1867 
Losses Paid in 1867 


Annual Income over 


$3. "7,000.00 
600,000.00 


| 


ERASTUS LYMAN, Presitlent. 
GEORGE F, SNIFFEN, Secretary. | 
Hon, ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. | 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITING. 


OFFICE: 
No. 166 and 168 Randolph Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





RICHARD BAXTER, Manager, 


For Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota, to whom application may be made for Insurance and 
Agencies in the above named States. 


N. B.—AIl contracts, permits, or receipts, not signed by the 
Manager, are void. 





a | 


COMMERCIAL | 


INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


162 WASHINCTON ST. 


(Company’s Building.) 


160 & 


OFFICERS: 


J, C. DORE, President. I. R. DILLER, Vice-President. 
J. FARMER, Secretary. 


CAPITAL, $ 300,000. 


FIRE AND MARINE 


Risks taken on as favorable terms as other responsible compa- 
nies, and ALL CLAIMS PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY 
ADJUSTED AND PAID. 


$2,000,000.00 | 


1868. 


CROSS ASSETS, - $2,029,640 79 


SemMI-ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


No. (15. 


Fanuary st, 1868. 


$346,644 69 
104,494 54 


Cash on hand, in Bagk,and Cash items - 
Loans on Collateral and Real Estate security - 
Miscellaneous investments, being Stocks, Bonds, 
1,574,411 69 
4,089 87 


$2,029,640 79 


and United States Securities, Market Value, 


Accrued Interest 


Liabilities 


Capital Stock - $1,000,00) 00 
167,356 23 
144 00 
—— ———._ $1,167,500 23 


Losses in process of adjustment, 


Unpaid Dividends 





Actual Surplus 862,140 56 


After another year of numerous and sweeping disasters, 


Tue Hartrorp 


refers its patrons and the public to the foregoing exhibit as 


evidence of its ability to furnish 


INDEMNITY 





DIRECTORS: 

BG Ae Sere a Of Hayden, Kay & Co. 
ES, Se re Spruance, Preston & Co, 
BD... LAWEEBOB. ccc scccesicvses Ballentine, Lawrence & Co. 
RO eee ie gaan ire Parker, Colton & Sprague. 

A 5 Sere eee T. H. Seymour & Co, 

| J. E, CHAPMAN........ecsseccess cee. cee199 South Water St. 
SO | a ree eee Real Estate Dealer. 
Bp Te ca ib 55 5 onedeadenenss a6t Commission Merchant. 
L. P* Sipway........President Union Hide and Leather Co. 


| suited to the times. 


Income, $5,000 fer day. 


Agencies in all prominent localities. 


ALL Classes OF Fire Risks AcceErTED ON EQUITABLE 
TERMS. 





